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TO TAKE THE STEPS 


THAT WILL GIVE 
LIFE-TIME SECURITY 


AVIATION! 


Embry 9 Riddle 
RIGHT NOW... 


TODAY...OPPORTUNITIES FOR TRAINED 
AVIATION SPECIALISTS ARE “GOING BEGGING”! ONE YEAR 
FROM TODAY, THE DEMAND FOR CAREER MEN 
IN THE AVIATION INDUSTRY WILL BE EVEN GREATER! 


of of the above statement 
watch the “Help Wanted 
newspapers. Aside from 


an offer you definite pr 


We 

”, to prove it to yourself, 
olumns of any of the big city 

the face that there are many many jobs open in aviation 
today, the future requirements of this tremendous, rapidly 
growing industry will assuredly grow far in excess of the 


number of men ovaileble and qualified to fill the jobs 


THIS IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY ...AND NOW 
1S THE TIME TO PREPARE FOR IT! 


Embry-Riddle training is by far your quickest, surest road 
to the opportunities in the aviation industry. Complete 
eight-month to two-year Embry-Riddle courses in every 
phase of aeronautics are tailored to the practical and 


exacting aviation industry requirements 


YOUR EMBRY-RIDDLE GRADUATION CERTIFICATE INSURES 
YOUR CAREER OPPORTUNITY! 

You learn fast and well at Embry-Riddle. You work with 
live aircraft in vast shops and hangars...with the finest 
with the finest equipment available anywhere 
you're sulla 


instructors 
If military service interrupts your studies 
long way ahead of the crowd 


If you are now a high school student or a recent graduate, 


it will pay you to investigate at once the full advantages 
and guaranteed career security of Embry-Riddle training 
Don't delay... write for complete information today 


ELIGIBLE VETS STILL ACCEPTED UNDER G.I. BILL OF RIGHTS 


“SCHOOL OF 
miami 30 


THESE COMPLETE EIGHT-MONTH TO TWO-YEAR 
EMBRY-RIDDLE COURSES ARE TAILORED TO THE 
PRESSING DEMANDS OF THE AVIATION INDUSTRY! 


Dean of Enrollments - 
Embry-Riddle School of Aviation 


Miami 30, Florida 


Please Print 
NAME 


AIRCRAFT & ENGINE MECHANICS 


Vast numbers of properly trained A&E Mechanics ar 
urgently needed. Our C.A.A. approved school with 
quarter-century experience assures your quickest advar 
ment. Embry-Riddle students learn fast with moder 
equipment, including jet 


live aircraft, airline-size hangar 
AERONAUTICAL DESIGN AND TECHNOLOGY 
Embry-Riddle’s accelerated 26-mo. Aeronautical Desigr 
and Technology Course provides finest training available 
Technicians with management responsibility enj: 
highest salaries! 


COMMERCIAL PILOT 


Embry-Riddle trained pilots benefit from our years of 
experience with 30,000 students...the best instructors 
up-to-date aircraft, superb year-round flying weather. Also 
Instrument and Instructor's ratings 


A&E COMBINED WITH COMMERCIAL PILOT 


Airmen with dua/ pilot-engineering ability are needed by 
aviation companies and operators. Embry-Riddle combina 
tion training offers you the most in your aviation career 


we ~~~ CLASSES AB ARE BEGINNING NOW...SEND THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Dept. 94 


1 am interested in... 
A.&E. Mechanic 
Commercial Pilot 


Aeronautical Design 
and Technology 


CJ A.&E. Combined with 


ADDRESS 


Commercial Pilot 


City 


A&E Combined with 
Private Pilot 


State 


Check One { 


CAPITAL 


Non- Veteran 
OF THE WORLD 
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TRAIN IN MIAMI — AIR 


THE PLANE THAT 
Comparison 


Yes, compare the new Cessna 190 Series with any 
light commercial plane, for fast-cruising speed . . . 
5-passenger comfort... all-metal dependability . . 
patented Landing Gear for smooth rough-field 
landings... High-Wing stability and visibility. Compare 


and you'll agree—the new 190 offers you more! 


See it at your Cessna dealer’s, TODAY! 


The 


BEST VALUE OV THE MARKET TODAT 


Also features: Soundproof, vibration-free cabin—up to 200 Ibs. luggage space— 


“swing out’ engine mount for fast, economical maintenance—choice of luxu- 


adjustable seats—thermostatically controlled 


All yours, as STANDARD EQUIPMENT, on 


rious interiors—foam-rubber, 
cabin temperature ... and more. 


the 1952 Cessna 190 series. 


NEW CESSNA 170 


| 

.. with new Super-Lift Flaps for low-speed =| 

landings and short take-offs. The all-metal = | 

170 seats four, carries 120 Ibs. of baggage, | 
has the Cessna patented Landing Gear. It's | ness 

| 


ALSO SEE THE 


rugged, comfortable and economical, too. 
Yet, costs less than any other 4-place ail- 
metal airplane by several thousand dollars! 


Name 
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Cessna 


Please send 
the 190 


Address 


CESSNA 
CASE 
HISTORIES 


HEAVY TRUCKER 

R. R. “ROCKY” 
HALL, Denver, 
Colo., President 
of Western Auto 
Transports, Inc., 
moves 2500 new 
cars a month from Detroit to Pacific 
states dealers; saoys he uses his 


Cessna 190 to visit 


<i company terminals from Detroit 


to Los Angeles, call on dealers 
ond manufacturers, vacation in 
Mexico. Rocky likes his 190's 
range, often flies from Denver 
to Joliet, Ill., nonstop. Weather 


— 


is no problem. Hall says his 
Cessna is ‘‘the best plane I've 
ever owned’ —and he's owned 
7, including one multi-engine ship. 


MANUFACTURERS' 
REPRESENTATIVE 
Chicago, Illinois, 

Midwest represent- 

ative for § firms 

that sell supplies to 

reports thot he calls on prospects, 
attends conventions, assists Minne- 
apolis salesmen in sales promotion, 
makes New York meetings twice oa 
all in his Cessna 195! Lechner like: 
his Cessna's speed, beats airline time 
by avoiding frequent stops. Cessna 
roominess is important to him, too 


CARL A. LECHNER, "ih 

paint producers, 

year, and vacations in Florida. 

He's 6 feet, 5 inches tall! “With my 


business spread out the way it is, 


and a family of 4 who like vacation 
| wouldn't be without my Cessna, 


Lechner says. ‘It’s tops!” 


phone your searest Cessna dealer 


Aircraft Co., Dept F.5 
Wichita, Kansas 


information on the Cessna 170 


| am interested in a Cessna for bus 


for farming other 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
or mail this coupon to Cessna Awcraft Company today 
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A letter from FLYING'S editor to Ralph 
Olson (see “God and Olson at the Creek", p 
22) elicited the above picture and the follow- 
ing reply from Ralph, South Dakota: 

“| never did have my picture taken with 
my 1946 Champ. In the spring of 1950 1 was 
hunting coyote dens and took off too close 
to a three wire fence and didn't quite get 
over it. One wire caught under the tail spring 
and | got quite a way in the air before it 
brought me down so the little Champ was just 
about demolished. 

“! traded it in on a new 1950. Yesterday 
| had some pictures taken with it and am 
sending you the roll of films. You could get 
them developed a lot sooner than |. If they 
are any good, keep the ones you want and 
send me the others. | don't know what the 
others are as the camera belongs to the hired 
man and he isn't home 

“| hung a bob cat we just shot on the 
wing. My oldest boy is shown with the sheep 
dog. The airplanes have nearly put the coy- 
otes out of existence here but we get a bob 
cat now and then. The coyotes used to get 
enough sheep each year to make a good 
payment on an airplane. It's surely nice to 
be rid of them 

“Am sending films air mail hoping you 
get them in time. | am about the only one 
whe can mail a letter. The mailman hasn't 
been around for three weeks on account of 
the deep snow so ! have to fly the mail when 
| can find time from shoveling snow and 
pitching hay 

“Three days later and | haven't mailed 
this yet. There's been a storm here since | 
wrote. Hope | can mail this tomorrow. As 
soon as the weather permits, am getting out 
and try to get a bulldozer in to plow out 
what little hay | have left 


Sincerely yours, 
Raiph Olson” 


GEORGE E. CARNEY 


HERMAN R. BOLLIN 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


THE COVER. Avro 7078 Delta Wing Fighter 
a cosTer euTions 

In next months FLYING Ww om Green, ‘ 

British o ’ authority, w survey the 


Watch for it! 


entire Delta W nq picture 
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SPECIFY AMERICAN 


the finest, most frequent 


transcontinental service ever 


(NES, 


DAILY BETWEEN 34 


NEW YORK LOS 


DC-6 AND DC-6B FLAGSHIPS 
TO LOS ANGELES 


e Wirn the widest Val iety of daily departures, \merican 


offers the most convenient service available—and, the most 


{ll of 


LV. 7:30 a.m. EST LV. 11:00 o.m. EST 
LV. 8:00 o.m. EST LV. 2:00 p.m. EST 


American's transcontinental 


as well! 


luxurious 


flights feature DC-6 and DC-OB Flagships. With smartly 
‘ LV. 9:00 a.m. EST LV. 3:00 p.m. EST 
appointed pressurized cabins, these fast, roomy Flagships LV. 11-20 pm. EST 
represent the most advanced ideas in transportation com- TO NEW YORK 
fort. That’s why, traveling anywhere by American is your 
LV. 8:00.0.m. PST 11.30. .m. PST 
assurance of a refreshed arrival as well as a relaxing trip. LV.9.000.m.PST LV. 6.00 pm. PST 


WV.9:150.m. PST 10.00 p.m. PST 
LV. 10.59 p.m. PST 


Be it inter-city or cross-country, next time you plan to 


travel, plan to go by Flagship! 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


AMERICA’S LEADING AIRLINE 
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AN EDITORIAL 


There is one all-compelling reason for the enlistment 
of a young American in the flying forces of the United 
States 

Why then is the appeal to duty neglected in the recruit- 
ing of our youth to the air defense of the land? Have we 


his sense of duty. 


become so cynical of our young men and women that 
we are afraid to talk to them about the eternal values of 
life? Has the poison of self-seeking so atrophied our pa- 
triotism that we think a concept of national duty to be 
passe? Or have we come to feel that the old virtues are 
dead and that it is now every man for himself . . . in short, 
that the vardstick is: “What's in it for me?” 

and we are daily assured 
it is a little 


In general it 


In the face of national crisis 
by Washington that a national crisis exists 
disconcerting to read the recruiting copy. 
presents all the challenge of a cream puff . . 
for foreign travel 


. Opportunity 
free education. . . pretty uniforms 
yood pay learn a trade at government expense 
free, free, free, ad nauseum. 

Only the best of our youths are mentally and physically 
equipped to handle modern weapons of the air. Being the 
best, they have many opportunities for career and for tem- 
porary service. Do we think to persuade such young peo- 
ple to take up the cudgels of national defense with mere 
self-betterment appeals? 

If so I submit that we under-rate both their intelligence 
Thev can see that the job of han- 


dling a jet fighter is one for a man with hair on his chest. 


and thetr character. 


Nobody is going to wheedle such a youngster into the 
cockpit of a strategic bomber with a fairy tale about op- 
And let it be said forth- 


rightly that joy in a good-looking uniform is pretty tin- 


portunity for foreign travel 


Has Patriotism 
Lost Its Punch? 


horn glamor unless the fellow inside the uniform knows hy 
represents everything for which it stands. 

There are high compensations for an airman, once h¢ 
has responded to the Country’s need from a sense of duty, 
but these are not the compensations around which recruit 
ing appeal is centered. Mos‘ly the real compensations liv 
in the intangibles things which cannot be stolen or 
bought or traded in terms of personal advantage. 

They comprise such things as friendships made unde: 
conditions which guarantee that they will last forever 
They are formed of a knowledge of one’s own true self 


acquired under pressure. They are such realizations as a 
sense of teamwork, the meaning of discipline, the conquest 
of tear. 

I believe it to be accurate that the American military 
airman as a whole would call these intangible values his 
most cherished compensation for the service he has offer: 
and rendered. It is significant that the leaders of Amer 
ican airpower—men such as Spaatz, Eaker, Kenny, Spru 
ance, Towers, Doolittle, to name only a few—have th 
devotion of their fellows as much for their spiritual quali 
ties as for their operational deeds. 

It is certain that the nation did not acquire its great air 
men of the past by any appeal to pure self-seeking and 
self-interest. It is certain that the young officers and me 
who remained in the Air Force and in Naval Air after th 
late war did not remain to wrestle with jet fighters and 
strategic bombers and global transports because thes 
wanted glamor. 

It is equally certain that we will develop no Aces f 
tomorrow by an appeal less than that fundamental on 
which challenges youth to danger and duty in an unself 


ish cause. 
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By GILL ROBB WILSON 


Editor of FLYING Magazine 


ILITARY HISTORIANS, from Herodotus to Church- 
ill. have never been able to trace the course of world 
history without reference to the Mediterranean 
Basin 
This fact focuses attention today on the ithern flank 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, where Admiral 
Robert B. Carney, USN, commands Allied Forces, South- 
ern Europe 
This command was established in June, 1951, by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, who designated the forces to be allotted 
At present these forces include Italian land and air units 
French and Italian naval uni and the United States 
Sixth Fleet 
Of total forces under ‘arney, the Sixth Fleet 
character as a tast carrier task ! able to hu 
air strikes far inland, is the Sunday punch 
The area covered by Allied Forces, Southern E irope 
Admiral Robert B. Carney, USN Greece and Turkey being admitted to NATO but ther 
position in command structure not yet determined—in 
cludes the Mediterranear . rd from Gibraltar to a 
line extending south-west ! “ape Matapan Greece 
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Admiral Robert B. Carney, USN 


Commander in Chief, Allied Forces, Southern Europe 
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Banshees are in take-off position on the flight deck of the Tarawa as one jet is launched from the port catapult. 


Admiral Robert B. Carney, USN, is a four-star 
otlicer holding down three top jobs. He is at once 
Commander in Chief, Allied Forces, Southern 
Europe; Commander in Chief, U.S. Naval Forces, 
Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean, and Com- 
mander, Allied Naval Forces, Southern Europe. 
His headquarters range from London to Na- 
ples and out to the deck of a carrier in mid-Med- 
iterranean. He is the only U.S. Naval officer in a 
major command over land, naval and air forces 
functioning as a fighting team. A youthful 57, 
\dmiral Carney carries out his multiple assign- 
ments with decisive vigor, and with wisdom 
gained in nearly 10 years of naval service. 

Although a non-flyer, “Mick” Carney, as he is 
known to his friends in and out of service, is 
one of the most air-minded of the admirals. In 
World War II he coordinated airpower with 
ground and sea forces as Chief of Staff to Ad- 
miral William F. Halsey, Jr., in the South and 
Central Pacific. During the recent “Grand Slam” 
exercise in the Mediterranean, he was in the 
thick of the aerial maneuvers aboard a U.S. Navy 
Ne plune, 

Admiral Carney, whose father was an officer in 
the Navy, carries the “unification” idea home 
with him, too. His son, a Marine Corps major, is 
married to the daughter of General Sutherland. 
U.S. Army, who was General MacArthur's war- 
time Chief of Staff. His daughter is married to 
the naval-officer son of the late Vice Admiral 
Joseph kh. Taussig. 


to Africa. It includes the waters touching on Spain, Sout! 
France, and coastal regions of North Africa. 

The strategically significant land area in Carney’s com- 
mand is Italy. Northward she juts far up toward the 
heart of Europe and southward reaches deep into the 
Mediterranean toward Africa. Should an aggressor make 
a swift advance through central Europe, Allied armies 
striking from northern Italy could cut in behind to seve: 
lines of communication. Also a strong defensive force in 
north Italy could prevent breakthrough eastward from 
the regions of Austria and Yugoslavia. 

To the south Italy and Sicily dominate the sea lanes 
to Africa and the highly important Near East. Loss oi 
Italy would threaten the marine lanes east and west and 
thus complicate the problems of the Sixth Fleet 

Thus it is that integration of Carney’s land, sea, and ail 
forces, and their over-all coordination with NATO in cen- 
tral and northern Europe, is imperative. 

Fortunately for the free world, strategically located 
Italy has the greatest unused potential for assurance ot 
peace of any country in Europe. Her industrial capability 
is enormous, her extra manpower resources are vast, and 
she has signified her inflexible intent to play her part in 
European defense to the limit of her ability. Until re- 
cently the terms of the Peace Treaty tied her hands but 
she is now free to play a full part for her own and he: 
allies’ freedom. 

Orders to build defense materials in Italy have beer 
announced u! the U.S. offshore procurement program 
but. at this writing, such orders earmarked for Italy d 
not take advantage of her available industrial potential 
Additior to this is the fact that U.S. military aid is lag- 
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A Skyraider takes off from the flight deck of the USS TARAWA. while a helicopter hovers on watch 


sing far behind schedule and especially crippling airpowe! 
schedules of CINCSOUTH. Direct effect is to retard the 
Italian Air Force upon which Carney must rely for tac- 
tical army support 

Southern Europe’s NATO ar:ny, unde command of Lt 
Gen. Maurizio L. De Castiglioni, includes most of th: 
Italian ground forces and has made marked progress in 
rganization and training. Carney disagrees violentl 
vith the idea that Italians do not make good fighters 
Italians will fight for anything in which they staunch; 
believe and this is the secret for rebuilding their armed 

rees 

The problem is to educate the populace and give them 
n organization in which they have justifiable faith. It is 
true that morale was at a low ebb following the late war, 
but whose morale would have been any better under the 
tragie combination of circumstances which existed? The 
.oint is that Italian morale is now high under the idealism 
NATO and the practical leadership of its commanders 
On the sea. Allied naval sea and air forces have been 
velded into a potentially powerful fighting arm Despite 
litical failure to establish a single over-all Mediter- 
anean naval command, there has been admirable co- 


peration 

Frequent training exercises inclusive of British, French, 
Italian and American naval forces have become routine 
Recently a joint exercise of Mediterranean units plus a 
large part of the British home fleet. prov ided the largest 
example of sea maneuvers held since World War Il 
“Grand Slam.” as the exercise was called, gave oppor- 
for Italian Admirals to command British, French 


tunity 
for Fremn h (Continued on page 62) 


and American units 


En route to Mediterranean, Tarawa runs through rough seas 


Here the Tarawa is underway in Mediterranean’ calm waters 
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The northern boundary of the Venturi Horn 


BEWARE! 


Plenty of spare altitude is a ‘must’ here. 


Weather-wise pilots ground light planes 
when the “Chinook” hits the Continental Divide. 


By WAYNE NYLAND 


(Knowledge of flying conditions over 
the nation is inherent in good airmanship 
FLYING magazine is interested in promot- 
ing that knowledge. Calling attention to 
the fact that unique conditions do exist in 
Various areas can be a real contribution to 


good airmanship.--The Editor) 


ROM THE BORDER of Wyoming south to New Mexi- 

co, the Rockies form a giant escarpment often 13,000 to 

14,000 feet high. Here are more peaks above 14,000 
feet than elsewhere in the United States. 

When westerly winds cascade over this 300-mile ai: 
dam, especially in winter, the Continental Divide fre- 
quently sees wind velocities of from 70 to 90 knots ac- 
companied by extreme turbulence. At such times, the 
area is no place for a light airplane 

Recently two Air Force planes from Lowry Air Force 
Base, Denver, were sent on a “hay lift” mission to feed 
starving elk bogged in deep snow around Gunnison, Colo 
Although CAVU conditions prevailed, the planes—one ; 
C-47, the other a C-82—-were so buffeted by the 100-knot 
wind that they were forced to turn back. The wind veloc- 
ity and turbulence continued for almost a week, although 
skies remained perfectly clear 


This region of exceptionally high winds and turbulence 
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229 Mi. 


GRAND JUNCTION 


Turbulence created by strong west winds in stable air. 


DENVER 


seems to be bounded on the south by Mt. Evans, and on 
the north by Long’s Peak, 50 miles distant. In this slot 
westward from Denver to Grand Junction, 229 miles dis- 
tant, pilots report they have experienced some of the 
roughest flying of their careers. 

Forrest Horning, of the U. S. Weather Bureau in Den- 
ver. who began a study of the region in 1948, states that 
the mountains have a peculiar Venturi effect on the west- 
erly winds. When the pibals at Grand Junction and Den- 
knots at 12,000 feet 
the Continental 


ver show westerly winds of 35 
velocities will be 80 to 100 knots ove 
Divide 

A charter pilot who recently took a stretcher case to 
Oakland. Calif.. from Denver learned the hard way. Winds 

Denver were 18 knots, with gusts up to 30. Experience 
told him he should take the southern route, but time was 
precious (famous last words!) and he decided to fly di- 
ectly over the Divide 


He found headwinds of at least 80 knots. To avoid thi 


trong downdrafts he climbed the Bonanza to 15,000 feet, 


000 feet higher than Corona Pass. However, directly 
ver the Divide. he hit a downdraft and lost 3,000 feet be- 
Another 2,000 teet 
lipped away before he could assume level flight. Luckily 


than on toy 


re realizing what was happening 


e had been downdrafted in a canyon rather 
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The west wind cuts pe uliar capers here It may be 


10 knots on the ground, yet 500 feet up be hurtling east 

ward at 60 knots This explains why visitors to the airport 

sometimes find everything “buttoned u though thers 

not enough breeze to sti the windsock ° 
Reason for this is that the west wind is a warm win " 

“Chinook” as the natives call it—flowing over the m« 

tains trom the deserts ol the southwest. As it roll 

the Divide. a laver of cold air on the grou d may prevent 

the Chinook from coming down 
But the Chinook is always fighting to get dow: 

when it starts breaking through the cold cell 

things happen Detached arms of thi vyarm air hurtte 

ot canyons and rip ilon a meadow or creek bed whit 

either side the air ma’ he periectly cain 
There is no wa) edicting when this Chinook 

break through the cold al Recently, on a Sunday 

ing, a st ident-} t em ntered one of these wildly } 

ing arms of the Chinook. Plunging and wallowing cra: 

in the boiling air currents, he struggled to get back to t 

airport which lortunatei\y was only a tew mile i 

On landing. he said t he felt as if he had been th 

into a cement mixe and for two weeks afterward | 

back and neck ached | 
One evening while a pilot of an AT-6 was visiting 1 

author, a blast otf : suddenly rattled the windov 

shook the house. The Chinook had arrived We dash« 

the airport to lace! end’s plane more securely t 

ground. In the! ning ‘ ind (Continued on page ¢ 
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The Air Force, seeking 20,000 


new recruits within 90 days, modifies 


requirements in view of urgent need. 


By C. L. HAMILTON 


ght instruction is an essential phase of the training HE Air Force seeks 20,000 flying cadets in the 
) jet pilots at Williams Air Force Base near Phoenix, Ariz three months to help build its program for a 143-W 
defense structure. Once brought to this size the A 
Force will require an annual output of 7,000 trained pi 
and observers 
Due to present urgency in development of the 
Wings. cadet qualifications have been slightly lowered 
several respects. Minimum age is temporarily red 
from 20 to 19 years, although the maximum age rem 
t 26'2 vears Two years of college work remains 
minimum educational requirement for direct entry 
ad t corps 
Simplification of enrollment for cadet training 
complicated procedure, now enables the applicant 
lete his physical and other examinations at his nea: 
Force Base. whose location will be known to 
office: 3irth certificate and transcript 
ege credits are the essential papers to have in hand 
For the lad who lacks the college credits but is a hi 
school graduate, there is also available a new avenue 
Hight training. Formerly he might enlist in the Air For 
ind after 18 months service in the ranks make applicati 
for cadet status. Now he con make that application 
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Team-mates on the Allied fighting force are these newly graduated jet pilots: Sgt. Marcel Wybenga, the Netherlands; Sgt. Jean Lemay > 
France: Sgt. Trygve Jorgensen, Norway; Lt. Leif Jepsen, Denmark; Lt. Leon Barfield, Forsythe. Ga. Sgt. Jean DeBeauffort, Belgium ab 

; 


mediately upon enlistment and. if able to pass the ex- 


aminations, enter flight training W ithout delay 
Survey of the Air Force cadet corps now in 
sinees to be 22 years. Thirty- 


training 


shows the average age of tré 


seven percent are already college graduates, and almost 
the whole of the Corps has the required two years This + 
fact would seem to militate against the chances ol the ap- a 
plicant who lacks some college work, but at least the ave- + 
nue is open for the boy who can make the grade without Tt 


formal educational credit 
Pre-flight and primary cadet training is currently 
ct flight schools and one Au 


Ccal- 


ried on at nine civilian contre 
Force Base. Locations ol the civilian centers are at Moul- 
trie. Ga., Bartow, Fla., Hondo, Texas, Maulden, Mo., Bain- 
bridge, Ga., Marana, Ariz.. Kinston, N. C., Greenville, and 
Columbus, Miss The regular Air Force Base utilized is 


All cadet training is not done in the air. Here student jet 


" that at Goodfellow, San Angelo, Texas 
t Primary training lasts approximately six months and in- pilots study the mechanics of the je? aircraft they will fly 
cludes 130 flight hours in the T-6 along with 264 hours of 
4 academic work. A handclasp and best wishes speed a pilot on his way. The 
U.S. Air Force has openings now for 20,000 additional recruits. 


cadet proceeds to basic whi h 


From primary training the 
In basic the cadet gets 


is broken down into two phases. 
another 70 hours formation and instrument flying in the 
T-6 and then proceeds to 69 additional hours in the jet 
T-33 and F-80 or the F-51 o1 B-25 medium bomber. Hers 
he digs into the problems o! all-weather and night flying 
Completion of this phase prepares him to receive the cov- 
eted wings. 

During training the cadet 


plus food, housing, uniiorms and 
1s commissioned a Second Lieut 


has received $105 per month 
other benefits. Upon 
graduation he nant of All 


Force and after 30 days furlough begins to earn approx~ 
A grant of $250 unilorn allowance 


imately $5,000 a yea! 
helps him get all slicked up for what lies ahead 

Cadets report a pleasant part of the program to be the 
contact with foreign students from NATO 
United States END 


opportunity fol 
and other nations traimping In the 
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By WILLIAM GREEN 


Yugoslav Air Force crew trainer is powered by two Czech Ar- 
gus As-410 engines of 465 hp. each. Plane carries 6-3 students 


goslavia 


HE RIFT between Yugoslavia and the Soviet Unior 
in 1948 threw Marshal Tito into the Western camp. His 
need for airpower has been constant since that day 

The question of Yugoslavia’s own aviation develop- 
ments becomes of western interest. In what quantity can 
the Yugoslav Air Force man airpower? What quality of 
military aviation can she handle? What type of aircraft 
is most suitable to Tito’s defense needs? These questions 
have vital bearing on how the West should answer Tito’s 
plea. 

Faced on all sides, except on the Adriatic, by territo- 
rially-hungry neighbors, backed and armed by Russia, 
Yugoslavia has a dual strategic problem. If attacked by 
Bulgaria or Albania, the Tito forces would be involved in 
mountain warfare, in which they excel. But, if as is prob- 
able, attack should come across the plains from Hungary 
and Rumania, the Yugoslavs would face concentrations 
of enemy tanks and airplanes. Tito could meet such at- 
tack only by virtue of western armament .. . principally 
airpowe! 

It is in the air that Yugoslavia is weakest. Her 10,000- 
man Air Force with a paper strength of 500 planes is short 
of spares, to say nothing of parts and supplies. Strenuous 
efforts are being directed to reviving and expanding th« 
small pre-war aircraft industry, but, apart from materials 
industrial experience is in short supply 


The pre-war Yugoslav air arm was a moderately effi- 
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Although weak in aircraft and 
manufacturing potential, Tito’s Air 


Force is strong in trained manpower. 


raul 


Right, above, are Yugoslav Air Force trainers, Type 2 (fore 

ground) and Aero-2. Both are powered by Walter Minor en 

gines. At lower right is Yugoslav S-49, a redesigned Yak-9, re - 

conditioned VK-105 and VK-107 engines. Top speed, 370 m.p.h 


eren er SKIES ¢ 
cient force which, operationally, suffered a fate similar tary aid was extremely cautious. As recently as Fel 
to that of any other small air force that had the temerity ary, 1951, he stated that Yugoslavia would not buy 
to oppose the Luftwaffe. It was, incidentally, the Com- from the West. Presumably this reflected a desire t 
manding Officer of the Air Force, General Simovic. wh himself open to no Soviet charges of conspiring witl 
engineered the coup d etat that unseated pro-German Re- Western Bloc against the Soviet Unior 
gent, Prince Paul, after he had signed the mutual aid pact However, Soviet pressure kept increasing and in J 


with Adolf Hitle: 1951, Tito’s cautious policy was (Cont ed on page 
The present Yugoslav Air Force obtained its first planes 
on May 21, 1942—a date still celebrated in the country as 
Air Force Day—when partisans captured two German 
fighters during a raid on an enemy-occupied airp 
Some time later numbers of young partisans were sent 
Russia for flight training, and the U.S.A.F. and R.A.F 

> 


supplied the Yugoslavs with some combat airplanes. By 


1946, Tito’s air arm had regained its pre-war strength and 
had become a power to be reckoned with by Balkan st a- 
ards. Its planes, with the exception of a few Spitfires 
Messerschmidt Me-109's, and North American T-6's. were 
of Soviet origin and its organization was formed broadly 
on Red Air Force tables 

Two years later, when Tito as ex-communicatet ‘ 
the Cominform, all aviation expansion stopped cold. Sup- 
plies of parts, oil and fuel from Russia were immediate 
cut off. Yugoslav airpower was thrown back on its ow: 
Serviceability rapidly decreased and morale faded with 

dwindling fuel Medium-size freight and troop carrier glider was designed * 


Originally, in 1948, Tito’s attitude toward Western mili- Yugoslav Air Force by Ivo Sostaric, famous sailplane designer 
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First Tenor Bob Edwards, Baritone Wayne Hooper, Second 
Tenor Bob Seamount and Jerry Dill, bass, backed up by Maggie 


By BOB EDWARDS 


T WAS 1946 and the new red and vel VY alrplane we 
hall ca Magyie NC2424E, was rolled out of the fac- 
t Bob Seamount and Wayne Hooper were in Cali- 
nia, singing with the King’s Heralds Quartet on the 
Voice of Prophecy” radio. Jerry Dill was at college in 


Washington State. I had finished college and was working 
Florida. No one knew then that the five of us (quartet 

and Magg e) would cross paths 
The Voice of Prophecy is a religious radio broadcast. 
t to coast, every Sunday on Mutual and ABC net- 
Each summer our group makes personal appear- 
t the States and Canada at camp meetings, youth 

i and radio rallies 

Bob Seamount and Wayne Hooper started flying in 
1945. By the time Jerry and I joined the quartet they were 


That's the way things stood when we all packed our 
suitcases into the Chrysler for the summe tour of 1950 
T first stop was Wichita, Kan 


[It is unusual for us to have a half-day to spare on these 


tours. Usually when we are not driv ng. we a 


When Maggie and the boys were 
somewhat younger, they fell in love. 
The cross-country adventures of all 


five amounted to quite a relay race. 


singing, eating. or sleeping. On this particular trip ho 
ever someone slipped a cog. There was a whole free mort 
ing in Wichita 

It is an old joke in our group that wherever we go 
of us has a relative. Wichita is no exception. Way: 
sister and brother-in-law, Jack and Mrs. Phillips. 
there. Jack works at Boeing and flies in his spare tin 
He invited us to Sunflower Airport and that’s where 
met Maggie. It was love at first sight and when the own: 
offered her for $300 we went into a huddle. Only $7 
apiece and she would be ours! We had some money, b 
that was supposed to pay meal checks for several wee 


You can’t live without eating-—or can you? Maybe—? W 
could pool our money and go on canned beans and pean 
butter— Yep. Pretty soon we had rationed and ration: 


ized ourselves into it. For better or worse, Maggie wi: 
ours 

There was still one problem to solve—what would \ 
do with her while we finished our trip. There were week 
and weeks of close appointments. We'd have to leave he 
and pick her up on the way back west 

The following weeks of sandwiches and beans were 1 
joke, but when things looked darkest, thoughts of Magg 
waiting in Wichita snapped us out of it 

As the weeks went by there were numerous debat 
about how the joint ownership should be run. A constitu- 
tion was drawn up. with a bill of rights. and 21 amend- 
ments! We bought books on navigation, Civil Air Regula- 
tions, meteorology, and we got Fiy1nc before the ink was 
dry. We stocked up on sectional maps, flight charts, plot- 
ters, drift indicators, protractors, and latest editions of th 


Nautical Ephemeris and World Almanac. If we had beer 
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flying around the world, we wouldn't have needed much 
more equipment. 

Finally we met our last appointment and started for 
home. Wayne talked Jack Phillips into flying Maggie down 
to Oklahoma City. We got into town before sundown but 
too late to fly. 

That night we stayed in the Rail Fence Motel, spread 
the maps on the floor, and plotted the route. Since she is 
only a two-place plane, we had to divide the distance 
Jerry and Bob were to fly the first day and meet us in 
Gallup, New Mexico, then Wayne and I would fly her on 
home the next day 

In the morning we we: 
bunch of kids on Christmas morning 

While Bob and Jerry climbed in and fastened the seat 
belts, Wayne and I propped the engine, unchucked the 
vheels and watched enviously as they taxied out and took 
if 

We ran back to the Chrysler and tried to keep them in 
sight, but before long all we could see was a speck in the 
sky, then they were gone. 

We knew they were going to stop in Amarillo to see 
some of Jerry’s relatives. That would give us a chance to 

atch up. We pushed the Chrysler westward as fast as the 
law allows and upon reaching Amarillo phoned to see if 
Sure enough they were. From here 
Every time 
No plane 


all up at dawn acting like a 


they were still there 
yn we would have a head start with the ca: 
we stopped for gas we stared and squinted 
Hour after hour went by. Still 

About 5 p.m. we reached Albuquerque, but there wasn't 
a sign of them, We decided to go on to our 
n Gallup 

When we got to the motel, there was a lon 
Waiting for You're right 
Albuquerque and had quite a tale to tell 

They hadn't been up long before they found the compass 
45° off. That was a help! Aside from that everything went 
tine—for a while. In the afternoon, they left Amarillo and 
1opped to Tucumcari, New Mexico. About 100 mil 


no plane 


distance Call 


us. Guess who” They were in 


es west 


but visibility was 


Strange 


of Tucumcari a light rain began to fall 
still good, so they Soon, 
vibration set up and kept getting worse, 
losing altitude vibration became violent. Bol 
picked out the likeliest place to land—a field of buffal 


road running alongside 


kept on however, a 


and the 


grass with a deserted 
drag the field, which was rougher than it looked. The grass 
grew in big clumps and every one threatened to fold uy 
Maggie jolted to 
the grass was up to the wings. Resignedly 
Wonder of wonders 


1 the only damage to be a tw 


the landing geai a stop 

Outside 
and Jerry 
There 
thorough check they 
inch tear in the fuselage More in pe 


looked under the sh p 


fastened to the 


were the wheels still f plane 


rouns 


Maggie started 


No time to 


) 


Bob 


wtantly they located 


the gremlin that had brought them down. On one end otf 
the prop the tip canvas had come loose to form a pocket 
that was catching the wind and making that terrific vibra 
tion. In the Bible it savs If thy hand offend thee, cut it 
off.” To say the canvas was offending was to put it mild 
so they followed the Biblical injunction and cut it 
When they cranked he ip the prop was out ol balance 
and Maggie still vibrated. Off came the canvas on the 


other end. Th: 
through the buffalo gras 


It took time to taxi to the road 
but patience and full throttle accomplished the job, Th 
road was narrow. but long enough for a good take off 


Unfortunately the taxiing had used up a lot of gas a 
Maggie had to make another unscheduled landing for fuc 


under infinite 


before she got to Alb iquerque this time 
better circumstances 

Next morning Wayne and I were at the Gallup field t 
meet the pal when they came in about 7 a.m. We stok« 
Maggie with more gas, and Wavne and I taxied d tl 
field and took off. Below stretched the painted di 


Out yonder was Pilot Rock. To the north, but out 
was the Grand Canyon. It didn't seer 
landing at Winslow. wher 


Our alternate was Cottor 


even for us 
we were 


Pre scott 


any time until 
filed a flight pian tot 


wood-Clemenceau, but we knew 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Out-designed and out-produce | b, 


Britain in the transport of tomo: oy, 


can the U.S. hope to close the cap? 


OW THAT everybody concedes British jet t 
will be the unchallenged first to race the su 
the world’s commercial air routes, a modest 
fort is afoot to get United States development out 
doldrums. We have lost the first round: we hi: 
chance of participating in the beginning of t 
powered air transportation. 

‘\ The de Havilland Comet, which British Overse: 
ways Corporation expects to put into passenge1 


this spring—slicing in half many present scheduled 
times—will enjoy at least two vears of freedom fron 
petitive types in the judgment of a U. S. goven 


survey group 
But the United States “may not have lost an irret 
: able amount in competitive position by delaying unt 


time,” says the Foreign Survey Group of the Civil A 
nautics Administration’s Prototype Aircraft Ady 


Committee, providing: (1) there is intensive testi: 


once of turbine aircraft to gain design, operating an 
port data and (2) a start is made on actual a 
development 


The group consoles itself that turbine-powered d 
to be produced in this country will have superio 
. formance to the 490-mile-an-hour British ship. But 
can't fly a blueprint very far and that is what we 
u just now 
. By CHARLES CORDDRY Congress, which refused a $597,000 item for jet t 
; port tests last fall. has been asked by President Ti 
to furnish a supplemental appropriation of $1,400,000 
re the same purpose now. If al! goes well, CAA may get 


- ~ test program underway, using Air Force and Navy « 
f : bat jets and possibly Canada’s Avro Jetliner in simul 
airline operation, just as Britain’s happily named Cr 
sts os are spreading their wings about large parts of the wv 
& 4 British European Airways, meanwhile, will begin recs 
: ing the first of 28 turbo-prop Viscounts which it plans 


= operate throughout Europe. 

So the air world stands now at the threshold of 5 
mile-an-hour speeds with all they mean, potentially 
business, recreational habits and international relati 

If anyone 10 years ago had predicted such astonis! 
progress within a decade, derision would have been 
reward. Yet there the Comet stood one day last Aug 
its clean form silhouetted against the impressive term 
at Karachi—London 4,545 miles and 11 flying hours 
hind. Such proving-flight times became commonplac: 


the so-called Comet 1, powered by four Ghost engines 
5.000 pounds thrust, of which BOAC is purchasing 1 
Speed and range will be boosted upward in the Comet 


four Avon engines of 6,500 pounds thrust, 
BOAC has 11 of these on order. Comets carry from 
to 48 passenge! 
“Britain.” says Sir Miles Thomas, BOAC Chairman 

6after world leadership and we're going to get it 
"i BEA, with 28 of these turbo-prop Vickers Viscounts on order ; officialdom has made clear that re-armament consid 
= counts on these planes to boost its trafic throughout Europe. - tions will not und 


july interfere with transport 
} } 
develop: 


to Nave 


ers 
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Britain's de Havilland Comef, now ready for passenger service, is a good two years ahead of the best competition the U.S. can offer 


Present BOAC plans call for introduction of jet trans- 
orts on the London-Rome-Cairo route this spring, to be 
llowed by similar service on London-Cairo-Johannes- 
burg and London-Singapore routes. First operations thus 
are largely over land routes with intermediate airports 
and termjnals where the holding and approach problems 
are at a minimum. 

Use of Comets on New York-Bermuda and New York- 
Nassau routes probably is 18 months away and, because 
the Comet II is yet to be developed, transatlantic opera- 
tions into New York are not likely until 1954. BOAC also 
contemplates round-the-world operations including, ap- 
parently, a segment crossing North America which would 
link with services of another Comet customer, British 
Commonwealth Pacific Airlines. 

When the extent to which BOAC’s plans spread into the 
future is realized, the prospects for America overcoming 
the British lead are better appreciated 

So far as the CAA’s Foreign Survey Group is concerned, 
the United States position is considered “potentially 
sound” from the standpoints of technical development and 
quantity production techniques. Where Britain leads by 
three to five years is in experience with turbine-powered 

peration. And “it is difficult to overestimate the impor- 
tance of early operational experience in fostering sound 


} 


lesigns and avoiding costly and hazardous errors in de- 


ign and operation.” 
In the whole field of civil transport development 


rbine power, Britain has an eight-year start on Amer- 
‘a and has invested an estimated $400,000,000 of govern- 


ising 
using 


rent funds. 


ltead in 


Besides prototypes, the program has resulted in three 


duction transports—the Viscount, the C and the 


Bristol 175, the latter a 90-passenger turbo-prop plane 
scheduled for delivery to BOAC in two to three years 

The American story has been different. President Tru- 
man’s Air Policy Commission and the Congressional Avi- 
ation Policy Board proposed that the government finance 
new transport development. But, partly because members 
of the aircraft industry could not agree on what they fa- 
vored, no program was worked out. Finally, in Septem- 
ber, 1950, Congress declared its polic vy to promote trans- 
port development through financing of prototype tests and 
authorized expenditure of $12,500,000. At this writing, 
however, not a cent has been appropriated 

Concern about the present British lead has resulted in 
the proposal to spend $1,400,000 right away on testing and 
another bill is pending which would grant construction 
differential subsidies like those used in the shipping field 
to offset lower foreign construction costs 

Under stimulus of the armament program, moreover, 
the Air Force and Navy have taken a previously lacking 
or dormant interest in new transport types which should 
prove of value to commercial aviation. These projects are 
now underway: 

1. Lockheed Aircraft Corp. holds an Air Force contract 
to develop a medium payload cargo plane, the L-206, with 
turbo-prop engines 

2. Lockheed is devel ping tor the Navy two swper- 
Constellations to be powered by Pratt & Whitney T-34 
Turbo-Wasp engines 

fi The Same type P & W engines are to be installed it 
a Douglas C-124 Globemaster for the Air Fores 

4. The Air Force has ordered a “limited number” o 


Convair Liner type planes to be equipped with Allison 
T-34 turbo-pr yp engines (Continued on page 58) 
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God and Olson 
at the Creek 


By RALPH OLSON 


I came in from the east pretty high over the telephon 
line because the air was bumpy. I used up all the gree 


BOUGHT a used 1946 Aeronca Champ, and J still think 


it the toughest and most economical airplane for a 


runway and was just on the edge of the bare ground a) 


rancn 

I hired a Navy cadet at four dollars an hour to teach thought it should set down. I sat with the stick in my lay 
me to fly, and after 13 hours in the back seat I wasn’t much and my mouth open 
better off than when I started so I tried to sell the plane The airplane kept touching ground, then flying, until | 
No noticed the creek was getting too close for comfort so | 

When my coyote-hunting friend heard of my plight, he added full throttle for another try. Just as I got over the 
came to my rescue. He put me in the front seat and after creek, it decided it would land. The Lord got there ahea 
a few hours—a big headache to him and a few grey hairs of me and made a nice sloping bank—the only one | 
to me—he turned me loose half a mile either way—so I landed three point right or 

For quite a while I herded sheep with it. Then I finally the smooth, sloping bank with full throttle. It seemed t 

bounce 40 feet in the air and level off flying just as 


got my private license from one of the best instructors in 


the State. At last I felt good nothing had happened 
: Being a little nervous by this time, I looked down and 


It is a habit of mine to take off about 15 minutes anv day 
to go to the local store about 10 miles from home and get to my 


surprise the left whee! was still on. Believe it 


a few fresh vegetables, fresh meat, ice cream. candy and not, the right wheel was also in its accustomed place 
pop tor the kids. We used to be lucky to get a treat like looked back—the tail was still on, and I noticed a bis 
dust cloud hanging over the creek. I covered quite a bit 


that once a week before we got the plane. I would land in 


of country before getting ice cream-hungry. By then the 


my brother-in-law’s big alfalfa fie id close to the store—a 
lot nicer place than | had to land on at home. if the alfalfa dust had settled 
This time I came in opposite and let the heat waves 


me over to the green stuff. When I came to a sto 


vasn t too high 
One particular day, about 100 in the shade, we thought carry 
way I went. This and got out to examine the plane the best I could, ; 
bolt loose, I said: “Old boy, you must be 


some ice cream would be all rig 


alfalfa field is about a half mile long, east and west. and couldn't find a 

pretty wide. At the west end of the field is a de¢« p creek made of iron.” 

with straight banks There's a family living on the north side of that alfal! 
The field had been mowed and stacked about a week field. The lady of the house had pretty black hair and w: 

before and the east half had come up about four inches watching the flying sheep herder make the landing. N 

high while the west half had never started. Th ground I notice lots of grey in her hair. The first thing she asker 

was still bare and hard and the oid heat waves were ist me when she saw me was how |! keep irom getting nu 

boiling up from it. The old, bold pilots had told me there as rough as I am with that airplane 

vas always a 50-foot solid « ishion next the earth regard- I am still a littl suspicious about that 50 o1 1O-f 

less olf wind or weather. so why wor vy about heat waves’? cushion the te about 
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What kind of program is 


needed to re-focus the eyes 


of America’s youth skyward? 


It's more than possible that .. 


lished facts regarding 


who are potential 


Uates 


no 


industries engineering stall 


He also knows that the Ame in boy does not have t 

aVviallor na eres in living nherent 
that flving IS a natural aspiration of every ungste vl 
can observe the flight of birds and men. Evidence of this 


is all about us—in our own back vards, in our parks, o1 
the stubble fields beside our highways, in the shouts of 
the airport operators to “Get off the field, you're in the 


ir model 


way,” and in the records of the multi-million doll: 


industry 


By JON D. CARSEY The American boy is not lost t0 avietion—aviaton 
y lost to the American boy 
President, Scoring When he has fully exploited his skills in designing, cor 
HE QUESTION, HAS AVIATION LOST THE AMER- structing and flying models, and turns to the next natura : 
ICAN BOY’?, is heard in a crescendo of refrain step to find it so tar removed from his fondest financia 
The answer is quickly indicated, and it is a discour- hopes, some one or two of the hundreds of other attra | 
tions that are within his means win and hold his inter 


iging one. The editor of Fiyrnc who posed the question 
so forcefully in the March issue knows the answer. If he 
th 


lid not he would have to go no further than the nearest 
vate airport to get it from the managers and operators 


and aviation has lost hin 
The American aviation industry and the Air Forces. u: | 
like their counterparts of both Western Europe and th: | 


to consult the records of CAA relative to student per- Iron Curtain uuntries, are overlooking (as they have 
nits (which he has done) or to consult the personnel the past) the poter tialities of the (Continued o page 64) 
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THREAT 


Separated from parent units and 
without a base to call "home", VMO-6 


makes the fantastic job seem routine 


By SGT. BOB SAID 


‘6am ANG ON, BUD,” the tired Navy corpsman said 
the Marine on the stretcher. “The *copter’s com 

Crouched beside a tiny land surface hacked out 

a steep Korean mountainside, the medic administere: 

shot of morphine to the young Leatherneck. Bad 
wounded by a mortar shell, the youth’s only chances 
life lay in immediate surgery at the rear aid station. 

Even as he spoke, the faint roar of the helicopter could 
be heard far down a canyon. Within moments, a tiny Be 
HTL-3 rose into sight and inched down to land, and s 
cheat death of another victim. 

Early next morning, a few miles to the east, an unarmed 
“grasshopper” liaison plane circled above an enemy-held 
ridge. In the rear cockpit a trained observer scanned th« 
hillside and spoke tersely into his radio mike. Immediate- 
ly a burst of smoke from a white phosphorous shell ap- 
peared on the hill, a short distance from an innocent- 
looking rockpile. 

“Come right 50 yards and fire 10 rounds for effect,” ra- 
dioed the observer. To the south a gun crew adjusted th: 
sights on their huge 155 mm. artillery piece, and high ex- 
plosive missiles began raining down on a cleverly con- 
cealed Communist gun position. 

At the same time, 40 miles deep in enemy territor) 
another tense drama was being enacted. A Corsair pilot 
his plane riddled by anti-aircraft fire, had bailed out 
the heart of a Red build-up area. While three oth: 
members of his flight circled overhead, the downed airma! 
played a deadly-serious game of hide-’n-seek with Com- 
munist troops—a game he couldn't afford to lose. 

In answer to an emergency broadcast, a Sikorsky 
HO3S-1 helicopter sped northward to the scene and hoist- 
ed the flyer aboard, under the very noses of an entir 
Chinese f 

There you have three widely separated incidents, utiliz- 
ing three completely different types of aircraft. But ¢ 


ield army. 
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Marine Major Vincent J. Gottschalk of VMO-6 prepares to take 
off on a mission adjusting artillery fire against Korean foe. 


single identification painted on the side of each plane 
marks them all as belonging to the same unit—VMO-6 

“V" stands for heavier-than-air, “M” for Marines, and 
“O” for observation. The numeral designates this par- 
ticular unit as Squadron Six. Ordinarily a unit of this 
type flies only liaison planes, but this squadron’s ambitious 
pilots have tackled two others in addition. They are the 
Sikorsky HO3S-1 ‘copter for behind-the-lines pilot rescue 
and general liaison missions, and the little Bell HTL-3 fo: 
front-line evacuation work. 

In the dark days of the Pusan perimeter late last sum- 
mer, with Red forces knocking on the door of South Ko- 
rea’s last major city, VMO-6 arrived in the Far East 


aboard the aircraft carrier, USS Sicily. Pilots ferried the 
lightplanes and helicopters from Japan onto a narrow city 
street in Masan, Korea, and at dawn on Aug. 6, 1950, began 
what was to be one of the outstanding sagas of Marine 
aviation since World War I 

Helicopter and liaison pilots alike were “converted” 
fighter pilots, and although many had seen combat in the 
last war, they had little idea of what to expect 

Take, for example, the day an Army patrol was pinned 
down at the base of a hill by heavy enemy fire. Out of 
food and water, running short of ammunition, they faced 
death or capture unless resupplied. Marine Capt. William 
Parker of Providence, R. I. and T Sgt. Pat Britt of 
Brownville, Pa., came up with an answer. They attached 
bomb shackles from a fighter-bomber to the wing struts 
of their Convair OY (L-5) lightplanes, then in use by the 
squadron. On these they hung bundles of food and am- 
munition, and cans of drinking water. , Wires leading into 
the cockpit enabled them to drop the load with a healthy 
tug 

Flying down a deep valley to reach the trapped patrol! 
the two pilots had to hug the deck to avoid machine-gun 
and rifle fire from surrounding hills. Despite these haz- 
ards they dropped the supplies right in the patrol’s lap 
and returned safely to their bas« 

While VMO-6 observation pilots were writing history, 
the squadron’s helicopter pilots were hard at work on a 
whole new volume 

No canyon was too deep, no mountain too high, no hill- 
side too steep for the ungainly-looking ‘copters to pick up 
wounded. They even operated after dark, despite the 
fact that the ‘copters had not a single night-flying instru- 
ment on the panel 

Men like Capt. Vic Armstrong of Portland, Ore., Ist Lt 
Gus Luddeke of Fredericksburg, Va., Capt. Gene Mor- 
rison of Santa Ana, Calif., and a host of others worked 
minor miracles in the way of life saving, in the days when 
evacuation oi wounded by helicopter was an infant science 

During the now-legendary withdrawal of the Ist Ma- 
rine Division from the Choshin Reservoir area deep in 
North Korea, enemy air and anti-aircraft resistance re- 
sulted in many pilots being shot down. The bitter 27- 
below-zero cold, high winds and mountainous terrain 
hampered rescue operations, but VMO-6 pilots recovered 
many downed U.N. airmen in the reservoir area 

It was during this same operation that VMO-6 pilots 
proved their flying versatility. (Continued on page 46) 


Marine pilots attached to VMO-6 study a sectional map of Ko 
rean terrain before starting a mission in light observation planes 


inside a bombed-out hangar, Marine Corps airmen discuss a 
photographic flight to record front line troops on the move 
25 
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I I wa a IGHT FLIGHT by private pilots in single-engine air- 
: Each pilot must re- 


craft is a controversial subject. 
solve it for himself. Many factors enter into the 
decision. 

One pilot says, “The man who flies single-engine planes 
at night must consider himself expendable.” Another 
modifies his opinion—‘Night flight by private pilots in 
single-engine planes depends upon familiarity with the 


er terrain and route.” A third judges night flight acceptable 
to him with extra precaution in respect to weather and 
pre-flight preparation. 


On one point, however, everyone appears to agree: any 


pilot may be inadvertently caught aloft after darkness 


es ; and the lighting of small as well as large airports is there- 
fore important. 
Bs | eae Additional to this safety consideration is the economic 


factor of extending the operating time of the small airport 
further into the dusk area. Many private pilots can fly 
only in the evenings after work and field lighting at com- 
Samo cl munity or private ports would relieve them of “sunset 


jitters.” 
By BOB BLA T on In a survey recently conducted by the writer among 50 


err private pilots with an aggregate of 13,137 hours night 
flight, it was brought out that present lighting aids are 
considered definitely inadequate. 
Of the 50 pilots interrogated, about half had logged 
from 100 to 500 night hours, a third of them less than 100 
hours, and the remainder more than 500. Twenty-one 


A smal! mobile floodlight unit, throwing light on rows of low-set re- 
flectors, effectively outlines the runway at a private airport at night. 
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A small airport junior rotary beacon pro- 
vides one clear and one green beam rotat- 
ing at the standard rate of six rpm. This 
nstallation is at Frederick, Md., airport. 


Low-cost airport lighting 
is needed before private pilots 


can lose those "sunset jitters”. 


percent said they did not deliberately fly cross-country 
after darkness. Two pilots with 500 hours each reported 
as having given up night flight altogether 

To the question, “how many small airports with any 
field lighting whatsoever have you seen,” the answers 
averaged six. Since the survey was nation-wide and 
since some 4,000 of the country’s 6,000 fields are Class 
One or smaller, it is apparent that the matter of general 
airport lighting has not been vigorously pressed 

Most private pilots avoid terminal airports on account 
of heavy traffic. Many are confused by the varying taxi 
patterns at the big fields and 93 percent of my survey 
group said lighted directional taxi signs would be helpful 
The group as a whole readily recognized the problem 
{ lighting cost for small airports. While the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration has set up good standard specifi- 
cations for small airport lighting, and several manufac- 
turers have the equipment available, it is still the case 
that a complete system of this kind would cost $10,000 o1 
more. Private operators cannot meet such capital expen- 
diture and, some kind of federal, state or municipal aid 
ill be necessary 

That there is need for a low-cost lighting system for 
small airports cannot be questioned. Cost should be 
round $500. Operators could and would meet such a 
bill. The majority of private pilots interviewed felt that 
CAA and equipment manufacturers are challenged t 
levelop a low-cost system for the little fields 

Practically all private pilots are defense-conscious and 
resee that in national emergency they would need 
round-the-clock facilities for service in Civil Air Patrol 


r other assignments. They point out that small field 


With a few dozen light bulbs, mason jars, 
peach baskets, cables, and old-fashioned 
ingenuity in good measure, Deer Park air- 


port makes business hours of dusk hours. 


Cone-mounted medium intensity green 
threshold lights mark the end of the run 
way at a small New York state airport. Pi 
lots find this type of light easy to detect 


lighting, if now made available, would give them a cl 
to get familiar with night landings and take-offs, althous 
they might do no cross-country flying by preference 

It cannot be gainsaid that among private pilots, and 
even some commercial pilots, there is a definite lack 
knowledge about the meaning and identification of 
ous lighting aids at airports and along the airways 
of the survey group suggested that CAA require all puots 
to have more and better knowledge of lighting aids an 
include questions on the subject in pilot examinations 


al 


Son 


On the subject of airway beacons, 93 per cent of the 
survey group said they are helpful and more than h 
the pilots declared they make use of the airway beac 
tower “course” lights to identify the location 


As of January, 1951, the CAA had already extinguished 


about half of the country’s 2.000 (Continued on page 59) 


A lighted wind-tee and sock. The sock support is hinged to aid serv 


icing. The tee can be fixed as a direction indicator or free-swingir 
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You're bound to eme 3e 
a wiser pilot when «he 


ridges close in aheud 


and there's no room to 


turn, no power to climb 


—IF you emerge at all 


Bob Pendley has a Cessna background here, but he learned his lesson in a Cub. 


Learned About Flying 
From That! 


cold rain and wind to get ours to the front. Furthermore 
; By ROBERT F PENDLEY nothing had been done to get the airplane checked and 
: . serviced for the flight. Both tires were nearly flat, one 
wing hung low because of some stretched landing-gea: 
shock cords, and our inspection showed that two plugs 


. EVERAL YEARS AGO, a local airport operator of- had been broken. 

fered to pay my expenses to Buffalo, N. Y.. and back We replaced the plugs, changed the oil, and asked the 
if I would ferry a Piper Cub which he had bought airport operator for a tire pump. He explained that his 
there to Williamsburg, Va. I gladly accepted. since I fig- last one had disappeared, but that it was a good idea to 
ured I would get a lot of fun out of a free trip and some have the tires a little flat anyway when the field was so 
free flying. As it turned out, I got a lot more experience muddy. Although I was fearful that a valve stem might 
than fun out of the trip, which involved a few fast rounds shear, we ran up the engine in preparation to leave. We 
with ice formation, instrumentless instrument flight. and found that one mag was no good at low rpm’s, but the 

terrain clearance and maximum angle of climb problems engine ran very well otherwise. 
ae Atter I had returned home, and had described my hair- We taxied to the other end of the field through the 
ib raising experiences to some of my armchair pilot friends, worst mud I had ever seen, and just when we were as fa: 
é instead of kind sympathy I got criticism, with accusations from the hangar as we could get, the left tire went flat 
of poor judgment on my part. I don't agree that poor Don and I then spent two hours in getting someone to 


drive us to a service station where we could borrow 4 


judgment on my part properly explains by itself all of 


the situations I got into. Rather I feel that some of these pump, in running back and forth through the mud, and in 
situations are exactly the kind which will occasionally installing a new tube and pumping up the right tire. We 

; contront day VFR pilots who wish to fly someplace and got the last tube on the field 
a fly there even when the reported weather is close to VFR Exhausted, wet, cold, muddy, and hungry, we took of! 
a minimums. I therefore feel that the lessons I learned hours later than we had planned. As is always my cus- 
should be of benefit to other pilots tom when flying a strange airplane, I assumed the com- 
My friend Don accompanied me on the trip. An over- pass was wrong until proved right. A quick check of th 


compass reading as we flew along a prominent highwa 
near the field indicated that the compass was off by about 


cast, cold March morning with intermittent showers found 


us at a Buffalo airport, where we were supposed to find 
the Cub rolled out, serviced, and in condition for the trip 40 degrees on southerly headings. We introduced thi 


to Williamsburg. To our dismay, the airplane was found error into our desired compass course, and soon foun 


in the extreme rear of the hangar. and it was necessary that we were tracking close to our course. The airplan 


us to roll every other ship in the hangar out in the had no radio equipment, and no (Continued on page 56 
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L. M. Barton, president of Diesel Power, Inc., Ray Kirschler, Tay- 
lorcraft test pilot, and Jack Gilberti, T-craft engineer, are shown 
with the test plane. Below, the diesel engine is seen in close-up. 


O THE CASUAL observer there was nothing unusual 
about the plane cruising over the Conway-Pittsburgh 
Airport. To the group of men on the ground, eyes 
intent on every movement of the plane, it was a mile- 
stone in the development of light plane power plants. To 
L. M. Barton, the stocky, graying man in the dark shirt, 
it was the culmination of years of hard work. This flight 
was proof that his light-weight, aircooled, diesel engine 
tor alrcrait Was a success. 
Diesel Power, Inc., Pittsburgh-Los Angeles diesel en- 
ne designers and builders, of which Barton is president, 
has been working on this engine since the early part of 
World War II. The engine that was used on this initial 
flight is eight years old and has approximately 1,500 hours 
inning time on the test block. It was built by Lyco- 
ming and modified to suit their needs by the designers of 
Diesel Power, Inc. It has a rating of 100-horsepower at 
400 revolutions per minute and 125-horsepower at 2,600 
evolutions per minute. The four cylinders, opposed, 
ave a bore of 4% inches. A stroke of 3% inches, 291 


FLYING 


DIESEL 


By GLENN INFIELD 


cubic inches displacement and a compression 

to 1 are other pertinent speciications The 

of the engine is approximately 245 pounds 

According to Ray Kirschle Tavlorcrs 

flew the plane, the sturdy engine 

ground at an accelerated speed be, 

engine o nilar construction, genera ign and 

fications an engine-propelle: 1 of 2,600 

tions pel The dic sel I vy the de 
evolutions pei minute i limb to crul 
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gasoline eng 

Also there are about 15.000 mo: TU’'s in a gi 

diesel fuel or even kerosene which as used 
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Over enemy bullets, frozen 


wasteland or sun-baked desert, 


By JAMES M. WHARTON 


NVISION THESE desperate situations: 

A group of American airmen marooned atop the 
bleak Greenland icecap 

A lone human isolated in the 130-degree heat of the 
Arabian badlands 

A half-conscious Navy pilot hugging his rubber life raft 
on the turbulent sea off the Communist-held coast of 
Korea 

A child lost in the timbered wilds of Maine 

These predicaments are neither fanciful nor discon- 
nected. Each represents an actual challenge to America’s 
Air Rescue Service, a United States Air Force facility 
Its mercy missions extend beyond the Arctic Circle and 
under the vertical suns of the Tropics 

Many a U.N. soldier caught behind Red lines on the 
Korean peninsula, and scores of flying men unable to 


lives and liberty to ARS's 


make it back to bases, owe their 


Korean snatches presently account for most of 


the total, the Service flies additional thousands of other 


searches, rescues, medical evacuations and reconnaissance 


missions each yeat 
Closely related to military duty and a morally accepted 
obligation of ARS is the safeguarding of civilian life and 
government property 
Such exigencies range from locating a hunter lost in 


That Others May Live 


Air Rescue Service does its job. 


Three ‘ropes’ of men engage in a lon, upward pull toward the 
wreckage of a C-47 in unsurveyed Alaskan glacier territory 


Para-rescue team members based in the Azores, including med 
ical technicians, drop to the mountainous scene of air disaster 
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An airborne lifeboat drops away from a B-29. To the rear is 
the pilot chute which pulls out 100-foot main nylon parachute. 


the Idaho timber country, to the rescue of a flying mis- 
sionary in the Philippines: from dropping food, medicine 
and doctors to snowbound ranches, to the parachuting of 
first-aid men to crashed civilian pilots 

Top man of ARS is 48 year-old Colonel Richard T. 
Kight. 

It was Kight who flew Wendell Willkie on his famous 
globe-girdling jaunt, traveling 28,400 miles and visiting 17 
countries. Willkie dedicated his book, “One World,” to 
Kight and his crew. 

The colonel is a veteran of the Himalayan “Hump,” and 
during part of World War II was executive officer for Ait 
Transport Command's India-China wing at Chabua 

He crossed the North Atlantic dozens of times as a pilot 
for Air Force’s Ferrying Command. He was decorated 
with the Distinguished Flying Cross for flying a B-24 into 
Java in February, 1942, in the very teeth of the on-pour- 


Those long missions in far away places have given the 
sun-blown Texan firsthand knowledge of the needs of 
world-wide air rescue. 

The colonel recently sent this directive to all ARS 
commands: 

“We exist only to save lives. It must be presumed there 
are survivors of every disaster and every possible effort 
must be made to find, aid and return them to safety 

“The thoughts of every man in this command must be 
directed toward creating an organization better equipped 
and trained to carry out rescue day or night in the least 
possible time so that no life will be lost through a wasted 
minute or a misdirected effort.” 

While at March Field, Calif., one of ARS’s most alerted 
stations, I witnessed a demonstration of this speed and 
efficiency. 


A plane was reported in trouble over Cajon Pass to the 


north. 

The rising and falling shriek of the electric warble: 
swept the center. Men poured out of barracks and shops 
dropping all other work 


A jeep sirened toward the runway, its every cubic inch 


of space crammed with stretchers. medical supplie S, port- 
ible radios and sustenance (Continued on page 50) 


Air Force personne! put on a demonstration of rescue technique 


as they transfer from a raft-to a huge chute-dropped lifeboat 


A PBY amph bian takes of on an ARS mission with rocket assis 
ARS planes are airborne 5 minutes after being alerted 
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Experience 
Behind 
Regulation 


5 
Thirty-six volunteer 
pilots joined forces with 
the CAA to get the word” 
on instrument flight rules. 
By EDWARD HYMOFF 
i ; OW DOES the Civil Aeronautics Administration ar- 
rive at its regulations? 
‘That’s easy,” you say. “With a crystal ball.” “Out 
of a hat.” “They have nightmares.” 
: Half in humor, half in indignation, pilots have griped for 
years about ever-changing and multiplied rules. Some- 
‘ times there has been cause. Sometimes not. Aviation is 
: never static. Solomon himself could not always keep 
ahead of it 
All that can be asked is regulation geared to practical 
problems and drawn from sound experience. “Sound ex- 
perience,” in the case of the CAB and the CAA, is the ac- 
ident record which they keep. The two agencies began 
to wonder why pilots with instrument ratings were killed 
: while flying in instrument weather. They wondered 
whether military pilots who came out of the war with in- 
strument tickets retained their competency 
When such thoughts occur to men expe! ienced in flying, 
they look for practical methods to find the truth. 
This is a story of one method CAA uses to approach one 
i such problem. The problem has to do with instrument 


Early last year CAA began to wonder if the present six- 
hours-every-six-months regulation was enough instru- 


flight regulations for personal plane pilots 


ment time to maintain high safety standards 

Up in Cambridge, Mass., is a quietly effective organiza- 
tion called the Educational Research Corporation. Ovr- 
ganized 14 vears ago as a non-profit company to advance 


rience, ERC 


education by research, investigation and expe 


has won an enviable reputation 
32 


The specially equipped cockpit of the Navion used in the test. 


Who better to find the right answer to the problem 
instrument flight requirements for the personal pilot 
CAA tossed ERC the ball. ERC set up the first phase of 
the research project in April, 1951, and another phase las! 
October. 

The project was organized by Dr. Phillip J. Rulon, ERC 
Director of Research and himself a veteran pilot. Brief! 
the problem was to learn scientifically from the aggregat 
experience of a representative cross-section of casual “in- 
strument” pilots how CAA might better deal with regu- 
lations on the subject. 

Four associates, all pilots, set up the procedure and th: 
tools. A specially equipped Navion with a panel simila 
to the L-17B military version was the plane used. Radi 
included an LFR receiver and VHF transmitter. 

Next step was to secure the cooperation of a group o! 
pilots whose experience was within the range of the prob- 
lem. Thirty-six New England and upstate New York in- 
strument-rated, personal airplane pilots, each with mor 
than six and less than 25 hours of instrument flight in th« 
previous half-year, volunteered for the project. 

Weather and poor visibility conditions were simulate 
by the use of amber plexiglass panels on the windshield 
and subject pilots wore blue goggles. Beside the volun- 
teer on each flight was an ERC check pilot and observe: 
Recordings were made of all radio communications and o 
comments by the check pilot. 

Check sheets used by the safety pilot and observer cov 
ered every physical motion and vocal action of the volun 
teer. Each of the 36 pilots engaged in the project flev 
three scored approaches to an instrument landing. Al 
approaches began from a position aloft within 10-15 min 
utes flying time from a known leg of a selected radi 
Volunteers were required to make thei 
acts (Continued on page 48) 
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First photo release of the delta wing Convair XF-92A with afterburner (contained in the extended tail section) shows the speedy 
research ship climbing to altitude in an Air Force test flight at Edwards AFB, Calif. The afterburner adds substantially to the 
thrust of the plane's J-33-A-29 engine. This experimental plane was designed to test flight characteristics of the delta wing 


la 
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: 

ond When a pilot in VF-62, Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, was un- 
a able to start his left jet engine by conventional methods, a 


= second pilot taxied his McDenald Banshee in front of the first 
a plane and turned his engines up full power. The resulting blast 
from the turbine set the engine of the back plane windmilling 


The Piper Twin-Stinson, four-place light transport developed by Piper Aircraft for corporate and industrial flying, makes its 
camera debut. Flight tests are described as “successful, with no details on performance. The prototype model is powered by two 


on Lycoming 125-hp engines. Production models will cost less than $25,000 and will go on sele in 1953. Test Pilot Jay Meyers is at 


the controls. At left are Rex Taylor of Piper's staff; Walter Jamouneau, chief engineer, and the designer, Fred Strickland 
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Flight test data on the Wright J-65 turbo-jet is obtained at the company's Caldwell-Wright Airport by mounting one on a modified 
B-17 ‘flying laboratory.” The same plane was previously used to flight test Wright Turbo-Compound engines as well as turbo-props. 


Forty years of air progress are glimpsed as a 670 mph F-86 Czechoslovakia's first nationally designed helicopter is the 
- Sabre jet flies past a 60 mph 1912 mode! pusher biplane. The XE-11, an orthodox machine with a single two-bladed main ro- 
sir-conditioned pusher was built and flown by Billy Parker. tor, small anti-torque tail rotor and 75 hp Praga D engine. 


: 


The USAF Northrop Scorpion F-89 reveals its speed brakes” in operation for the first time. Known as “decelerons,” the double 
feature surfaces act as ailerons and also provide a wide braking area for the twin-jet, all weather interceptor. In normal flight 
the jaws are closed and the controls function as ordinary ailerons. In dives, the jaws open full to provide the braking effect 


»st pilots have found that the brakes permit “express elevator” |andings, bringing the plane down from 40,000 feet in record time. 
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The Regent Rocket 400, now in production at Regent Aircraft’s Pearland, Texas, plant, promises transport speed with light plane 
economy and maneuverability. This five-place, low wing monoplane is powered by a 400 hp supercharged, horizontally opposed Ly c 1 
coming. Fully retractable landing gear is hydraulically operated. Cruising speed at low altitudes is 240 and climbs to 260 at 14,000 ~ ty 
feet, the plane's best cruising level. Landing and take-off are possible within 600 feet over a 50-foot obstacle. Cost: $25,000 ee 


a 
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Charles F. and L. E. Frost of Sycamore, Ill., made this snow Holland's first nationally designed jet is the Fokker s.14 j 
sled from an old Taylor Cub with a Continental A-40 engine Soon to undergo trial for the Dutch Air Force, the s.14 is S 


The sled revs up to 70 moh over a snowy 1,000-foot runway a 2-seater, driven by a 3,600-lb. thrust Derwent 9 turbojet 


The 45-ton French airliner Breguet S 76! No. 2 recently completed test flights at Toulouse 
This huge two-decker has now gone into operation along the routes of Air Algerie. 
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Jor the few surviving lines, cargoes 


are exotic and business is booming... 


AMONG THE FREIGHTERS 


By JAMES M. WINCHESTER 


N THE EVENING of August 10, 1944, Lt. Edmond H. 
Mitchell, Jr., lead navigator for a group of India- 
based bombers, climbed into a B-29 and laid a course 

across some 2,000 miles of jungle and water to the isiand 
of Sumatra. 

The mission—to smash the enemy-held oil refineries of 
Palembang 

On May 23, 1948, Mitchell arrived once more over Pal- 
embang, the navigator of a Seaboard and Western air- 
trader. His mission—you guessed it—to deliver 62 tons 
of critical parts for restoration of the refineries his bombs 
had destroyed fours years earlier 

Nor are such dramatic incidents unusual in the life of 


36 


the air freighters who today plow the skies of the earth 
“laden down with costly bales.” 

Following the war, the ready availability of long range 
cargo transports and a reservoir of globally trained air- 
men gave stimulus to the air freight industry. In the 
years of 1945 and °46 more than 15) non-scheduled and 
charter air freight lines began business 

Economic mortality among these opportunists was high 
Only a handful survived. Tops among them in the inter- 
national field are Transocean and Seaboard and Western. 
In the domestic field, Slick, Flying Tiger, and U. S. Air- 
lines have gotten certificates 

In the meantime Seaboard and Western has purchased 
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Robert Prescott 
President, The Flying Tiger Line 


five Super-Constellations at a cost of $10,000,000 and will 
put them into operation by early 1953 Last December, 
vhen this order was placed, Robert E. Gross of the Lock- 


heed Aircraft Corporation said 

“The model, 1049-B, is the first Lockheed plane to be 
designed entirely as a comme reial freighter. Its purchase 
by Seaboard and Western, largest all-freight carrier in 
the international field, marks a milestone in aviation his- 


tory 
Cargoes of air freight have as great variety 


space and weight allow. Across the North Atlantic flows 


as cubic 


a steady stream of general merchandise textiles, watches, 
machinery, instruments—and a vast number of articles 
related to the cooperation of free nations for relief and 


lefense. In the Pacific, a new million-dollar industry 
has been built by air freighters flying flowers trom Hawaii 
to the mainland 

In the domestic field, perishables, long the critical prob- 
m of growers from a marketing standpoint, are increas- 
Vine-! ipened strawberries 


it 
ingly being shipped by ai 
from California’s Imperial Valley reach eastern breaktas 
tables overnight. The majority of big department stores 
now receive their suits, cloaks and dresses by air freight 


Such merchandise travelling on hangers does not require 
re-pressing upon arrival. Merchants can carry lower in- 
ventories than formerly and air freight saves insurance 

Wallace Neth. traffic director of Seaboard and Western, 
reports that no request tor cargo transportation now sur- 
prises him. Recently he answered the phone to find 
Henry Trefflich, New York's famous dealer in wild ani- 
mals, on the other end of the wire 

“How about flying me in a load of elephants 
Bangkok?” Trefflich inquired 

Without batting an eye, Neth quoted a price and within 
60 seconds the deal was made. Trefflich then went on to 
other cargo matters and before Neth hung up the receive: 
he had agreed to fly an entire zoo from the Orient to New 
York. 

Airplanes make real money only when they can gt 
cargo both ways so it was up to Neth to dig up orders to 
be carried eastward. When the flight to Bangkok for the 
zoo pulled away from Idlewild it carried a 9,200 lb. rud 
der stock for Standard Vacuum Oil Company's tanke: 


irom 


Stanvac Calcutta, disabled in Singapore; 3,000 pounds of 
boiler tubes for an Anglo-Iranian tanker at Abadan 
Iran: and 3.600 pourids of miscellaneous merchandise tor 


Europe 


Arthur V. and Raymond A. Norden 
Vice President and President 
Seaboard and Western Airlines 


Orvis M. Nelson 


President, Transocean Air Lines 


n 


Loading at Bangkok for the trip meward, Captai 


Joe Halsmer took aboard six elephants averag 1.350 
pounds each, 116 Java monkeys, fou! gibbons, four leoy 
ards. two rare Golden cats and a 25-foot pythor The 
python was the least demanding passenger of the tot He 
ate seven chickens before take-off and neve! ( 


till he crawled off for customs at Idlewild 


Animals travel exceptionally well by air. Horses, th 


oughbred cattle, sheep and other domesticated stock a 
routine cargo on all ai freight lines The Flyit Tige 
moved an entire herd of yearling cattle from Canada t 
South America. In one five-week period, Nat! th 


Aga Khan's Irish Derby winner, crossed the North At 


lantic three times 


The oil industry is a prolific source of rus! der bus 
ness tor all freight Recently a tanke aisable Lor 
don received an 8500-pound rotor at dockside wit 
30 hours after the master had cabled his problem to Ne 
York Seaboard and Western estimat that in a doze 
instances of such nature they have saved idle ti 
n the amount of almost a m l a il 

Flying Tige on one occas five-t 
Los Angst les to Arabia and s ived weeks ot idle t 
pipe-line installation. When th Arabian-American O 
Company moved headquarters from Sat Francisco t 
New York. the switch was accomp!ished altogether by 
air freight 

Transocean Air Lines, under contract to the U.S Navy 


provides passenger, mail and supply services lor a cha 


of oil-drilling and exploration camps on the 35,000 square- 
mile petroleum reserve near Point Barrow, Alaska (Se 
“Airlift Over the Deep Free ze,” Fryinc, April.) Ne 
this instance of backing up the military service a remote 
In countless instances when the cl ‘ 


phenomenon 
down the air freighters have gone to bat 
and the Near East for example 

Lieut. Gen. Laurence Kuter, lately commanding Mili- 


tary Air Transport Service, has said, “Without the hey 
of these air cargo lines, the job we've had to do in Berlin 
and Korea would nave been inest mably hard i not 


impossible 


Aside from current assignments on the Korean airlift 


both Seaboard and Western and Transocean art flvir 

many freight and passenger charters for other Army 

Navv and Air Force units. Transocean, under Navy cor 
} route from Seattl Washir 


tract. runs an aeriai suppiy ! 


ton, to bases in the Aleutians (Continued on page 48) 
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|. As the blimp comes in for a landing, Crew Chief Joe Nick holds 
aloft a windsock to indicate wind direction to the blimp pilot. 


> By CRAWFORD COX 


Standard Operating Procedure 
blimps is a strange sight for pilots oi 
L heavier-than-air craft to witness. It re 


quires an airfield the size of a baseba! 
diamond, a hand-held wind sock, a sure 


Capt J. A. Boet- 
ner, who flies the 
blimp in these pic- | eyed 


crew chief, and a_ strong-arm 


] | tures, is the oldest | ground crew for the “bounce-down” and 
. ‘ - AS | active blimp pilot. | “lift-up” routine. The Goodyear blim; 
| His safety record | shown here operates passenger flight: 
2. Here's a view of the air field from the car of the blimp as it since 1917 is sim- from a causeway field in Biscayne Bay 

comes down to land. Notice guide ropes hanging from nose. | ple: nee accidents. | between Miami and Miami Beach 


3. The blimp reaches the landing area and nose men reach for the 4. Showing evident enjoyment of her experience, Chinese passen- 
guide ropes. The chief holds the sock until the wheel touches. ger alights from the blimp after a sightseeing trip over Miami. 
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8. A list to starboard is found, so 25-pound shot bags are removed 
to lighten that side and thus restore the blimp to an even keel. 


5. Muscle, skill and experience are nicely coordinated by crew 
as they respond to the command from their crew chief: "Lift!" 


| 
| 


9. The blimp is now “bounced” again, and the nose is pushed up 
to correct angle. Note the exhaust as the engines are gunned 


6. At the “Bounce Down!" order, the crew pushes down on the 
rail and the wheel takes up shock as blimp bounces back up. 


te 


2 


10. The blimp is safely airborne and Crew Chief Joe Nick walks 
away, satisfied his crew has effected another perfect take-off. 


7. For a “hands off" instant the blimp floats free. Sighting along 
the car, the crew chief detects the list in the ship, if any. 
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(The editorial in March Ftytne titled 
‘What Had Happened to America’s 
Youth?”, has resulted in a deluge of let 
ters to The Mailbox. All the letters show 
concern for the problem, many offer valu 
able suggestions, and all are too lengthy 
to be reprinted here in full. Brief ex 
cerpts from a few of these letters fol 


low.—Eb.) 


YOUTH IN THE AIR AGE 

The American youth who does hold a 
tudent or private pilot's license is stuck 
unless he also has some college education 
to back him. It seems that the best wav 
to get ahead in this flying age is to go to 
college for two years and then go with 
the Air Force as a cadet. You get the 
best training and if you want to continue 
your flying when you come out you have 
the qualifications 

I was an eager beaver and didn't go to 
college. I got, my private pilot’s license 
and later bought my own airplane. I was 
on my way to a flying career until I was 
drafted. Whatever your experience as a 
civilian, the Air Force won't consider 
you unless you meet the qualifications. I 
don't believe its right to ignore a youth 
who thinks, talks and dreams of flying to 
be left out while someone with a little 
education is given a flying education, all 
paid 

JouHN Kyritsits 

Fort Lee, Va 


I am 21, married and have a wife and 
child. Our salary is just enough to sup 
port us Have you done any shopping 
suy a steak, or four lamb chops 
Just see what it costs you 

I want to be a commercial pilot. To 


fly has been my main ambition in life. 
but i can't afford it. It costs about $2.500 
for a commercial pilot’s license. I served 


three years in the USAF and I am not 
entitled to the G.I. Bill 
The American youth will alwavs take a 
great interest In aviation 3ut aviation is 
now put out of reach of the average 
youth 
P. 
tichm«e nd Hill, N. 


I am 36 years old, married, no children 
I have been a devoted airplane fan since 
about six years of age when my father 
sent me up for a ride with a friend. From 
then on my interest was supplemented 


by the yearly nows at the local state 
fair, and occasional visits by barnstorm 
ers and passenger-pleasure flight routin 
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ers. New fighters were the “showpiece 
to us boys 

Today it is indeed a rare person who 
has seen a jet plane, of any type, in the 
air. They fly at such a height as to be 
comparable to a bird or above cloud 
cover. My sensitive ear usually alerts to 
jets flying over, I go galloping out to see 
them but I seldom ever “make it.” If the 
public and the kids are to be interested 
in planes, they must know there is some 
thing worth the trouble to look at. 

If every time jet planes or unusual jobs 
like the B-36 fly over a city they would 
circle two or three times so that people 
could get a look the word would probably 
begin to spread. “Say, have you seen 
those new jet planes!”, or “Have you 
heard’ the sound of those Navy Ban 
shees?” Few laymen realize what won- 
derful machines we have spawned in 
past years 

WILLIAM JOLLY 
Chicago, III. 

I am 15 and I have been airstruck fo 
the past three years. In 1954 the number 
of student pilot licenses issued will be 
48,001. Right now all I can do is ride in 
my father’s Navion (Super 260) and read 
every book on airplanes I can. 

Some day I want to fly a jet like Jac- 
queline Auriol and I hope I succeed. 
After all, women aren't as dumb as they 
look. 

I hope you receive more letters like 
mine and I'm sure you will. Remember 
there is one air-minded youth of America 
who’s with you all the way. 

LovuIse SHARTLE 
Chatham Hal] 
Chatham, Va. 


I had a 1940 Aeronca Chief that needed 
re-covering and re-licensing plus a few 
hours work trimming the wings, etc. A 
local airport operator asked me to bring 
it to him for this work. I was to furnish 
all material—dope, cables, fabric, etc. 

His mechanic went to work on the ship 
until he had the fabric on and two coats 
of dope and one of silver. Then he quit 
the airport. About a year later the air 
port operator got another A&E mechanic 
to finish my job. He worked four more 
months on the aircraft. I advanced him 
$175, hoping that would be about the to- 
tal bill for his work but primarily to get 
him to hurry a Bit. Finally the craft was 


finished and I got a bill for $922 I 


wouldnt pay it, as the plane on the mar- 
Ket today is worth about $500. They sold 


tr aft a: rplar 
$175 advame, t of 


about $350 more 

The cost of the average 
ering with all materials fur: 
be about $550-600 If the ov 
the material, labor should not 


$300 
This, I believe is one of the 
causes of scarcity of boys and gi 


coming airplane owners. It’s my 
and I've learned it the hard way 

J. Roper 
Herkimer, N. Y. 

What is going to happen to Ar 
when Russia unleashes on us the Ru 
pilots in great hordes who are taki: 
flying from age 14 on up to 20° 
they train in gliders and work on u 
powered and faster planes. Will ou 
Corps one day quietly tell us that R 
has a better training program? 

It just doesn't make sense that 
spend tax money to train a boy i 
pentry, machine shop, metal shor* 
and provide no flying for the boy 
he is in high school 

Since “Korea,” another million pot 
tial high school pilots, who should 
had 30 hours at the local airport 
been “lost.” By now they have gott 
over the desire to be a “fireman,” “pol 
man” or “pilot.” Their reasoning has 
them the money is not there for the tr: 
ing they must undergo and the CAA 


quirements they must pass. So they 
now either in the Army or Navy as 
cruits or in college studying to be 
tors, lawyers, chemists or government 
officials. 

Georce L. 
Quakertown, Pa 

Twenty-five years ago a time chist 
who wanted to wash 40 feet of Jen 
wings on two or three planes could | 
to get 20 or 30 minutes time in the 
The important thing wasn’t that he ¢ 
the air time, but that he was welco: 
around the field. I know. I was 
such boy. 

We all know such things have pas 
with the coming of wage/hour laws 
minimum age laws. However the sc! 
system, in cooperation with the operat 
and manufacturer could work out a pri 
gram that would be both profitable ar 
palatab‘e to all. 


James A. Rai 
Glendale, Calif. 

I appreciate very much your article. It 
will certainly open the eye of governme: 
people. I am seeing this same thing ha; 
pening here in Brazil. 

COMMANDANTE ALVAR! 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


I have a question for the Mailbox. I a: 
13 years old and extremely interested ir 
aviation. I have a file box in which 
keep over 250 air force base and nav: 
air station and similar sources’ address¢ 
I am a school reporter with a colum: 
about aviation. Am I too interest 

Rospert Lerrow11z 
Compton, Calif. 
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Quick picture of 


BRADLEY FIELD 


Boise, Idaho 


3000’ graveled runway, lighted on request . . . free tie-down 
...CAA weather and communications... ‘round the clock 
repairs and maintenance... cafe and modern skytel on field 


... complete Standard Aviation Service. 


4 
3 
J.1. Mayes, manager of Airy al 
Company at Bradley Field, tak ; 
fiable pride in the tact tl 
this field has held the Haire Trophy for outstanding achiev 
community airparks in the United States. He tells this story 
“Here at Bradley, were a hopping off ; 
place for Idaho's huge Wilderness Areas 
And we fly in to mines, patrol pipe and } “Mountain flying, particularly, calls for an all 
power lines, serve farm flying needs, and / / weather high power performance in aviation prod 
naintain an active flying school. These lucts. With Chevron ‘80 87° we ve ended take-off 
varied activities mean we encounter plenty knocking and pre-ignition big points when you'r 
of rugged flying, and demand that our en taking off from a small mountain meadow or one of 
the wilderness landing strips, And, we've doubled 


the flying hours between complete overhauls sin 


ising RPM Aviation Oil in our planes — with 


sequent saving of hundreds of dollars for 


gines always be in top shape. That's one 
reason we use Chevron 80/87 Aviation 
Gasoline and RPM Aviation Oil. We 
know they're tops for light plane engines 


TIP OF THE MONTH 


Always keep your plane washed 

down, especially in dusty spring and AVIATION 
s | summer flying. This will insure com- GASOLINE 
plete freedom in control pulley op- 
erations—an important safety factor 


in small plane flying. OF CALIFORNIA 
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Flying Diesel 


(Continued from page 29) 


Kirschler 
circled the area at 
peed of 2350 revolutions minute 
Occasionally some fuel smoke drifted be- 
hind the plane but this was attributed to 
the fact that the experimental engine was 


1,000 feet and 
engine 


leveled off at 
an cruising 


per 


ery worn and also because the pilot had 
been instructed to try some experimental 
mixing’ in the injectors. The exhaust 
of the new diesel engines off the proposed 
production lines will be clear, according 
to Barton 

Though Kirschler, a veteran light plane 
pilot 
that 


made said 


there 


a perfect approach, he 
was plenty of power available 
The wheels of the 
vlorcraft touched down approximately 
after take-off. As soon as the 
engine was stopped in front of the hangar 
the fuel in the tank 
drained and taken to a special check room 
vhere it wa 


in case ot emergency 


minute 
remaining 


Was 


found that fuel consumption 


on this test was 4.4 gallons per hour. The 
fuel used for this initial flight test was 
kerosene of 43 gravity which is readily 


ivailable anywhere. In fuel consumption 
tests on the West Coast using 33 gravity 
diesel fuel the remarkable record of 2.2 
gallons per hour was made. The design- 
ers are constantly making fuel tests on 


liesel fuel, kerosene, jet fuel and even 
vith common gas oil. 
Simplified Panel 
There are no special gauges required on 
the diesel instrument panel. In fact, there 


re le engine instruments needed than 
for a gasoline engine, a fact which the 
average pilot will appreciate 

A Bosch 4-A fuel injection pump is 


c ised to supply an injection pressure of 


Single engine . . . must sacrifice . 
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1,200 to 1,500 pounds per square inch. 
The specially designed injection nozzles 


have three spray holes: two .008 of an 
inch in diameter and one .012 of an inch. 
An important difference in the diese! en- 
gine is that upon the first firing stroke a 
precisely measured amount of fuel is 
sprayed into the chamber and atomized 
at the 1,500 pound per square inch pres- 
sure. There isn't any waiting for the suc- 
tion stroke of the pistons to draw a gaso- 
line-air mixture into the combustion 
chamber through the carburetor as in the 
From the 
first turn of the diesel engine crankshaft 
the fuel-air mixture is available. 
Funnel for Air 

An air scoop, shaped like a funnel, is 
placed under the engine directly behind 
the propeller to furnish the required 
amount of air for the fuel-air mixture. 
Because of its shape and location there 
is always an abundant supply of air at 
normal altitudes to provide the 30 to 1 
ratlo 

One of the 
that Barton 
overcome 


case of the gasoline engine 


most important difficulties 
and his had to 
before the diesel principle 
could be considered for an aircraft was to 
find a way to lower the firing pressure 
in the combustion chamber. Skeptics in- 
sisted that the aluminum cylinder 
heads would be blown off under the high 
pressure of diesel 


associates 


cast 


operation. However, 
this didn’t discourage the designers from 
seeking a method of reducing the pres 
sure and finally they accomplished it by 
an ingenious arrangement of a hollow ai 
cell placed in the combustion chamber 
the fuel injection nozzle. By 
placing it at a critical angle so that no 
fuel can enter the cell but part of the 
compressed air can 


opposite 


later to be released 
as the piston starts down 
sure 


the firing pres- 


was “softened” and the firing period 


. never flown more than 700 mph... 


was prolonged, resulting in a sm 
running engine. 

In tests taken by engineers of the 
fornia Institute of Technology it wa 
covered that the compression end 
sure was the same as the firing pre 
Ordinarily in such a test the firing 
sure of a conventional engi 
much greater than the end pressure 
“softening” of the firing pressure h; 
sulted in an increase of the compre 
ratio from 7 to 1 to the present 14 
ratio. This one development is the s 
of adapting the diesel principle so t! 
is suitable for a light-weight aircraft 
gine. 


diesel 


The importance of economy of « 
tion and maintenance to 
aircraft can't be over-emphasized 
kerosene fuel used on the initial ff 
cost approximately one half the pri 
aviation gasoline. This fact, coupled 
the improved fuel consumption re: 
result in substantial savings 


users of 


The elimination of the prolonged w: 
ing up period before take-off also m« 
This fact car 
appreciated more when the time spent 
ground operation over a perio 
totaled. Obviously this means 
wear and tear of the engine, helping 
lower maintenance costs. 


less fuel consumption 


long 


also 


Cheaper, Safer 


Leaving out the ignition system nat 
rally does away with all maintenar 
costs formerly attributed to it. Spa 
plugs, magnetos, etc., are not present 
cause the many 
sometimes serious troubles 


inconveniences 
that they « 
This leads t 
safer flight because one potential sow 
of trouble is eliminated 

After the diesel engine is in comm 
use the steps that the CAA will take 
regard to their inspection requirement 


cause in gasoline engines 


can't be determined but indications 
that the inspections will take less tim: 
as there will be fewer parts to check 


This should either mean lower costs « 
more time between inspections. 

One important radio inte: 
ference is entirely eliminated by the omis 
sion of the electrical ignition system. This 
is another safety factor since the pilot ca: 
get better reception of weather reports 
landing instructions, etc., over his radi: 
while in flight. 

By using kerosene or diesel fuel th: 
fire hazard of gasoline is 
leading to the possibility 
ance costs. 

The plane used on the test was a Tay 
lorcraft built to specifications furnishe: 
by the Army for a liaison plane. It was 
a two-place, tandem seat job with a dr 
weight of 1,034 pounds; the weight of the 
pilot and fuel added about 300 pounds t 
the take-off weight 

As test pilot Ray Kirschler said, “I ha 
an empty feeling in the pit of my stomac! 
when I first looked at that engine. No 
spark plugs, no wires, no magnetos. It 
seemed as though something was miss 
ing.” But that first flight convinced him 
and the rest of those present that nothing 
was missing. Instead, something had been 
added to the history of light plane power 
plant development—diesel 
wings. 


source of 


greatly reduce 
of lower insur 


with 
END 
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AND SONS 
ARE 


Take advantage of AOPA'’s many benefits. 
AOPA's active membership plan now gives 
more and better service to active pilots than 
ever before. 


¢ Brand new lapel insignia and credentials! 


e Aid of the Washington staff of AOPA in your per- 
sonal flying problems, CAA licenses, regulations, legal 
difficulties, documents, employment, etc. Specialized 
services including map subscription service, aircraft 
title search, flight routing, etc. 

¢ A $700.00 personal accident policy (flying only) 
issued by AMERICO to all active members without 
cost. Increases $100.00 each year your membership 
remains in force until principal sum reaches $1,000, 


e AOPA edition of Flying Magazine every month. 
AOPA Washington newsletter, plus special bulletins 
on new defense requirements and related data. 


e Participation in advantageous insurance coverage 
available through AMERICO and in the Minnesota 


IVAN M. ANNENBERG 
AOPA Member A22138 


SAYS.. 


“May | say at this time that the most valuable ad- 
junct my membership in your Association brings is 
the confidential letters which you send out. | find 
them not only interesting, but most informative. 
| am sure that many of the other AOPA Members 
look forward to receiving them as much as | do. 
As a result of my enjoyable association with AOPA, 
my son Robert Annenberg who holds a private 
license, joined AOPA as Member A51649. My 
other son, Lt. j.g. Ted Annenberg, USN is a naval 
pilot on patrol duty in the Philippines. He too, has 
signified his intentions to join AOPA.” 


AOPA Member Ivan M. Annenberg who holds a commercial 
ticket, has been flying for over 25 years. His aviation activities 
started in 1927 when he soloed an OX-5 Waco. During the 
War, Ivan served four yeors as an Air Force captain. Through 
the years he has owned many airplanes, among them an 
Ercoupe and a Twin Cessna. He now owns a Beechcraft 
Bonanza in which he has logged over 1200 hours on business 
and pleasure trips. His job?—Circulation Director of the New 
York NEWS, the newspaper having the largest circulation, 
daily and Sunday, in America. 


Mutual Group Life Plan. 
e Hertz Drive-Ur-Self and TWA Courtesy Cards. 


Full active membership in AOPA is available at 
only $10.00 per year—less than 3c per day. The per- 
sonal accident insurance alone has a value of $3.50 
the first year, increasing to $5.00 for the fourth and 
every ensuing year. 30c of the active member's 
fee is paid to the AOPA Foundation, , Inc. for air 
safety and research. (Those who do not wish to make 
this voluntary contribution to air safety may remit 
$9.70 in lieu of $10.00.) 


Enjoy membership in the world’s largest and 
friendliest pilot group which continuously pro- 
tects and fights for your flying interests in 
government and other circles. 


AOPA operates on a non-profit basis and is dedicated to the advancement of private flying. Use this coupon now! 


Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association 
Nationa! Headquarters, Dept. F-652 


1 desire Active (Full) Membership in AOPA. Enclosed 


my check or money order for $1 


| 
| 
Post Office Box 5960 | IMPORTANT 
Washington 14, DB. Cc. l | understand thet ! om to receive a $700.00 fying-only personal cccid 
insurance certificate issued by American Mercury insurance Come 
| would like to apply for membership in AOPA as indicated. | Restricted he ts possessions, Coneda ond Mexico.) Please re 
| the following person os my beneficiary for ths insurance 
I first soloed an cirplone at.. cc | 
own aircroft....... Moke oc | Nome of Beneficiary Relationship 
| REGULAR (LIMITED) PILOT MEMBERSHIP 
please print for those pilots who do not require the full services of the AOPA due t 
| i st the low rate of $5 per yeor. This pion is 
tote. rvicing requirements ore limited but who wish 
| th AOPA. Benes are limited. Member wil 
p mbership cord, the AOPA editic f FLYING 
lot License R 3 ¥ participate in insurance ovailable th gh 
ota Mutyal Life Pla Avtomatit per >! dent 
ce to ective members is not avoilable to requlcr 
' 


membe nor the AOPA Washington Newsletter.) 


($1.80 of eoch yeor's dues ore for my subscription to the AOPA edition of FLYING 


— 
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June 1 


July 23-Aug. 26—Ist 


Aug. 23-26 


HEAVY SKED AHEAD 


CAPatrol will be busy this summe1 
Busier, probably, than in any previous 
eason. Going into final plans, the statis 
tical breakdown shows an organization 
and facilities capable of handling the 
nearing “CAP season.” The “current sit 
uation” 43,003 cadets in 1613 units 

> wings, 169 groups and 1392 squad- 
13,429 pilots, 1970 observers, 5730 
airplanes and 34,467 senior members as of 
the first of the year 

Main points on 


ure 


shows 


rons), 


the summer calendar 
CAP cadet encampments begin, 
run through August More than 40 
planned 

Annual National 
Aviation Education Workshop, Univer- 


ity of Colorado 
July Participants for annual Inter 
national Cadet Exchange assemble at 


Washington, D. C., for briefing previous 
to movements to foreign countries 


Aug. 2--CAP National Drill Competition 


Site to be named later 
: Exchange cadets return from 


overst 


Aug. 30--International Drill Competition. 


US. site to be named later. 

Additionally, there will be several 
events in which CAP organizations will 
have a prominent role, such as the Texas 
wing in the National Soaring Meet at 
Grand Prairie, and the Michigan wing in 
the National Air Race program at Detroit. 


A HAND ACROSS THE BORDER 


It was learned by CAP National Head- 
quarters at presstime that the North Da 
kota wing would sponsor a teacher from 
Mexico to the U. of Colorado workshop. 
(See above) 


NOT TOO YOUNG AT ALL 


OAKLAND, Calif.—Convinced that the 
air age is here to stay, two Oakland teen 
age students are doing something about 
it by putting in flight time at Oakland 
Municipal Airport. 

Jimmy Farnsworth, 14, and Margaret 
Rennie, 15, are flying Cessna 120’s under 
the tutelage of Wally Thompson, Oakland 
flying instructor 

Jimmy, who lives at 544-63rd Street, 
claims to be a failure at building model 
airplanes, a hobby of most boys his age, 


CAP Cadet Dan Boone went to the Hickam AF Base in Hawaii, minus his usual coonskin 


cap, and found himself this fine headpiece. 


With the ever-present uke, the descendant 


of the original D. Boone serenades pretty Jean Addington of Honolulu’s CAP squadron. 
The occasion was last year's CAP cadet encampment. 


Cadet encampments have their light mc 


ments. Here a CAP cadet dances with 

Macon, Ga., belle during the Robins AFB 
encampment program. Just goes to show 
that some cadets are rather little and 
some gals have had more time to grow 


but is proving to be a whiz at handlir 
the real thing. 

Margaret, who resides at 232 Ghormle, 
Avenue, became interested in learning t 
fly when she joined Civil Air Patrol, as 
member of the Oakland Squadron 
1951, she was one of five girls from tl 
area to participate in the state-wide sun 
mer cadet encampment at McClelland Ai: 
Force Base at Sacramento. After bei: 
given orientation rides in a C-47 and 
manipulating a Link Trainer, she decided 
to take flying lessons and is now on her 
way towards proving age is no barrier to 
aviation accomplishment 

The youngsters’ parents approve of 
Jimmy’s and Margaret’s desire to fly. A 
far as danger goes, Jimmy's mother wor 
ries more about him when he goes fishing 
than when he is flying, and Margaret's 
father would much rather see her flying 
than driving a car 

Neither of the youthful aviators can 
solo until they are 16, according to law, 
but both are eagerly looking forward to 
the day when they can take the Cessna 
up by themselves. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL DINNER 


The United States Congress, the Presi 
dent and a host of other dignitaries hon 
ored Civil Air Patrol May 14 at the CAP 
Congressional Dinner held at Washing 
ton’s Shoreham Hotel. The occasion was 


CAP’s annual “report to Congress” on 
1951 activities, delivered by Maj. Gen. 
Lucas V. Beau, National Commander. 


General Beau's address highlighted 1951 
as a year of expansion—CAP’s tenth an- 
niversary year—in which the organiza- 
tion gained much new stature with the 
public and the “mother organization,” the 
US. Air Force. 

Highlighting the program were the 
presentation of a founder's scroll to Gill 
Robb Wilson, editor and publisher of this 
magazine, and the address made by one 


of the 52 cadets who attended with his 
wing commander. The National Execu- 


tive Board, whose chairman is Gen. Carl 
A. Spaatz, and the 52 wing commanders 
held joint and separate conferences dur- 
ing the three-day meet in Washington. 
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How to beat the ‘SQUEEZE’ of the 


high cost 


You can't control the value of the dollars 
you receive: but vou can control the 
number of dollars you are paid! 

Today, particularly, you must make 
more money than ever before because 
you can no longer depend on small vearly 
increases to maintain your standard of 
living. But, regardless of economic con- 
ditions, a clerk will always receive a 
clerk's salary: he can expect little more 
than minor raises until he qualifies tor 
more responsible work, 

The only way to “beat the squeeze — 
to keep ahead of sky-rocketing costs— 
is simply this: Lift vourself out of your 
present class into the class above! 


Send For Free Copy of 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 


Ahead in Business” is an 
inspiring 61-page book that explains 


Forging 


how vou can bridge the gap between 
your present job and a better one—how 
you can prepare now to meet the chal- 
lenge of future opportunities, It pots 
the way to new and exciting avenues of 
And it outlines the Alex- 
Institute's executive- 


achievement. 
ander Hamilton 
training course which has sparked 
thousands of men to highly-paid 
positions, 

Remember: Business is actively seeking 
men who understand the fundamentals 
of Production, Finance, Accounting and 


of living! 


Marketing. The 
without “blind spots” in their knowledge 
of the 


Forging 


need is for executives 


major functions of business. 
Ahead in) Business” will tell 

vou how te acquire that Know ledge. It 

makes no extravagant claims for over- 

night success. but it does outline a pro- 

gram so complete and 

that 


dav carries subsecrib- 


screntihe each 


ers close r to the ir 
chosen voal. lo 4) 
obtain vour compli- 
mentary copy, 
simply sign and res 
return the coupon =. 

“ad Modern / 
below. Business/ 

— 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Dept 826. West 23rd Street 
New York 10, 

44 Wellington Street, West 

Toronto 1, Ont 


In Canada: 


Anexasper re 
Dept. B26, 7) Weet St... New York 10, N.Y 

In Canada: 94 Wellington West, Toronte Ont, 
without cost, a copy al 


FORGING AHEAD 
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' 
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Business Address 


Position 


Ilome Address....... ees 
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Triple Threat Orphan 


(Continued from page 25) 


From a tiny airstrip at Koto-ri, a few 
miles south of the reservoir, the squad- 
ron was engaged in evacuating wounded 
both in OY lightplanes and helicopters. 
Then several World War II Grumman 
Avenger torpedo planes were borrowed 
from the Navy to speed up the operation 
Capt. Alfred McCaleb of Green Cove 
Springs, Fla., an observation pilot who 
hadn't flown the Avenger in_ several 
years, volunteered to fly one of the planes 
onto the little strip and take out 
wounded 

Flying from dawn until after dark, he 
evacuated 84 men in 11 trips. The field 
was so small that a landing signal officer 
had to be stationed at the end of the run- 
way to guide the pilots in with colored 
paddles, carrier-style. The pilot detailed 
to act as LSO was Capt Malcomb G 
(Monk) Moncrief of Selma, Ala.. who 
was “drafted” from a Marine fighter 
quadron to direct the landings 

Several months later VMO-6 had an 
excellent chance to repay Capt. Mon- 
crief's favor. While on a fighter strike 
against enemy vehicle concentrations 
along the east coast of North Korea, his 
plane was set on fire by direct hits from 
anti-aircraft. He bailed out of the flam- 
ing Corsair and landed near the AA bat- 
tery which had shot him down. Imme- 
ately shedding his chute, Moncrief 
raced through heavy brush up a moun 
tain, with a Communist search party 
bearing down on him 

Meanwhile a VMO-6 Sikorsky helicop- 
ter piloted by Capt. Dwain Redalen of 
Lanesboro, Minn., was on its way to the 
area from a base some 60 miles south. 
When he arrived on the scene, Capt 
Redalen spotted the downed flyer in a 
tree on the very peak of the mountain 


Tacking Tactic 
Strong wind currents made it impos- 
sible to drop straight down on the peak, 
so he flew slowly across it several times 
before he succeeded in getting the cable 
hoist close enough for Moncrief to catch 
Just as the downed flyer secured the 
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sling around his chest, the Reds broke 
from the brush a few hundred feet down 
the slope and began firing. Redalen im- 
mediately rose to an altitude of 3,000 feet 
with Moncrief dangling below on the 
hoist. 

Out of range of the Red rifles, the crew 
chief “reeled in” the winch until the dan- 
gling captain could craw! into the plane. 
Then Redalen headed for the coast to find 
a U.N. ship, since the ‘copter was rapidly 
running out of fuel. 

Over the coast with only five minutes 
of gas remaining and no ship in sight, he 
began making preparations to ditch the 
Sikorsky in the shark-infested water. In 
the nick of time, however, a Corsair pilot 
who was flying cover on the ‘copter at a 
higher altitude spotted a Navy LST, and 
radioed for a landing space to be cleared 
on the deck 


Auld Lang Syne 

Safely down aboard the vessel just as 
the fuel gave out, rescued and rescuer 
had a chace to relax, say hello, and get 
reacquainted. Captains Redalen and Mon- 
crief had flown together in the Pacific 
during World War II, but hadn't seen 
each other since then until the fighter 
pilot was pulled into the ‘copter over 
North Korea. 

“Quite a shock,” said Redalen, “seeing 
my old buddy crawl into the ‘copter with 
bullets whizzing by from below. I didn't 
know who I was picking up until then.” 

“You had a shock?” countered Mon- 
crief. “What do you suppose I felt like, 
hanging there watching those Reds bang 
away?” 

In the course of its action-crammed 15- 
month combat tour, VMO-6 has received 
the plaudits of the highest U.N. com- 
manders in the area. But the compliment 
which made the biggest impression on 
the unit was paid it during the evacua 
tion of the Hungnam defense perimeter 
in mid-December, 1950 


Mighty Errand Boy 
A telephone call was received by Maj. 
Vincent J. Gottschalk of Pontiac, Mich., 
a lightplane pilot and Silver Star winner 
who was then commanding officer. He 
was instructed to move his helicopters to 
a dock in Hungnam harbor, where they 


would be picked up by a ship and ferried 
out. 

When the amazed “whirley-bird” pilots 
landed at the dock, they found that the 
“ferry boat” assigned to move them was 
the pride of the U. S. fleet, the mighty 
Missouri! 

“Smug expressions were the order of 
the day,” recalled one flyer with a smi 
“After all, it isn’t every helicopter that 
gets chauffeured around by the biggest 
battleship in the biggest fleet in ti 
world!” 

In the spring of 1951, the gallant old 
Convair OY liaison planes, which had vir 
tually flown off their wings in combat, 
were replaced by the Cessna L-19, an al 
metal observation plane Pilots and 
ground crewmen alike paid glowing tri! 
ute to the OY, an unsung airplane whic! 
played a major role in Korea 


Mobility Essential 

The nature of the squadron's operations 
demands that it be based near the hea 
quarters of the Ist Marine Division. Since 
it supports that unit, VMO-6 has move 
almost every time the Division comman 
post has moved. Of all the Marine avia 
tion units in Korea, VMO-6 is the most 
mobile and the most independent. Few 
other squadrons have had truck convoy 
ambushed, frequent sniper trouble, infil 
traters, and similar difficulties which no 
mally plague only front-line troops 

Few other aviation units, if any, car 
claim to have done so much work of s« 
many different types as the little obse1 
vation squadron. Orphaned from parent 
units and lacking a permanent base, the 
outfit has flown from country roads, city 
streets, railroad loading platforms, rice 
paddies, and full-fledged airfields. They've 
operated in wind, snow and rain with 
inadequate instruments and underpow 
ered, over-flown aircraft. Mechanics have 
worked wonders with baling wire and 
makeshift parts, laboring around the 
clock under conditions which would 
amaze a Stateside technician. 

Through it all, the squadron's morale 
has remained high. They know the job 
they have to do, and are proud of the 
way they've done it. They know the 
problems that face them, and are con- 
fident they can be solved. END 
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GOB COMMANDER 

Edward F. Spencer of Chicago, avi- 
tion machinist’s mate first class in the 
Navy, has been designated a plane 
ommander in NATS Squadron Five 
it Moffett Field, Calif. Spence is be- 
ieved to be the first bluejacket below 
the rank of chief petty officer to earn 
the right to occupy the left-hand seat 
in the cockpit of the Navy's R5D air- 
craft. 


Edward F. Spencer 


* * 


FLYING GOES COLLEGIATE 
The University of Tennessee at 


new Aviation Flight Training Pro- 
gram. The course includes ground 
training in civil air regs, radio pro- 
cedure, navigation, weather, aircraft 
and engines, plus flight training in 
four stages of 20 hours each. Flight 
instruction is paid for on the basis of 
hours flown, while ground courses are 
part of the regular school curriculum. 
Full scholastic credit is given for the 
aviation studies, which are offered by 
the University’s transportation depart- 
ment. 


* 


AIR SCHOLARSHIP 

Just now the south seems to be hold- 
ing the spotlight in the field of air edu- 
cation. Delta Air Lines has estab- 
lished scholarship funds at several 
southern universities to assist students 
of aeronautics. First of the scholar- 
ships to be awarded at the University 
of Georgia in Atlanta went to William 
Douglas Epps, son of the late Ben 
Epps, a garage owner of Athens, Ga., 
who built and flew his own monoplane 
in 1907 and is regarded as one of the 
true pioneers of the industry. 


Knoxville inaugurates this spring its . 


MODEL REPORT 

Frank S. Pittenger, manager of Mus- 
kegon County Airport in Michigan, is 
taking bows for his annual report on 
the airport in 1951, its 24th year of 
operation. The mimeographed report, 
enlivened by numerous sketches, has 
been reproduced by the American As 
sociation of Airport Executives and 
mailed to all of its members as a good 
example 


TIGER REUNION 

A reunion of the original “Flying 
Tigers,” the American volunteer air 
men who won fame in the China war, 
is scheduled for June 27-29 in Holly- 
wood, Calif. Dick Rossi, now a captain 
with the Flying Tiger Line, is chair 
man of the event, which comes 10 
vears after the disbanding of the fa 
mous outfit 


* 


1D CARDS ESSENTIAL 

CAA Administrator Charles F. 
Horne reminds all airmen—pilots, me- 
chanics and others—that they must 
carry their identification cards on their 
persons at all times while performing 
airmen duties. The special identifica- 
tion card, now required in addition to 
the regular airman’s and medical cer 
tificates, has been issued by the CAB 
at the request of the military 


AIRWAYS SHORTS 

The Aerocar, hailed as the autoplane 
of the future, was demonstrated on 
the ground and aloft by its inventor, 
Moulton “Moe” Taylor of Longview 
Wash., at Oakland Municipal Airport 
in Calif. 

Seaboard and Western Airlines 
claims a DC-4 freight record on the 
strength of 16,014 pounds of cargo 
carried on a single flight between 
Frankfurt, Germany and New York 

W. A. Patterson, United Air Lines 
president, disclosed in a recent speech 
that his airline figures the cost of 
training a co-pilot at $2,315 per man 
Stewardess training costs $309 per 
glamour gal 

TWA enters the amazing statistics 
sweepstakes with a report that its car- 
go business has increased 3,000 per 
cent in the past 11 years 

Arthur F. Kelly, vice president- 
sales for Western Air Lines, has won 
the “Man of the Year” laurels be- 
stowed by the California Wing of the 
Air Force Association 

Harold Crary, United Air Lines v.p., 
forecast that 25,000,000 passengers wil! 
fly the nation’s scheduled airlines this 
year. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


AVIATION 
CAREER 


Establish yourself NOW.... 
during the long range produc- 
tion program, for a CAREER 
IN AVIATION...to do vitally 
important work and share in 
the prestige of leadership. 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS 


JET ENGINE MECHANICS 
MAXIMUM TRAINING IN MINIMUM TIME 


Step right into a good Aviation job with- 
out break-in, upon graduation.,.at TOP 
PAY... Essential Industry needs trained 
men and needs them badly...NON 


RECOMMENDATIONS... 10,000 civilian 
graduates, 26,000 pilots and 8500 tech 
nicians trained for U.S. Military Forces 

Engineering graduates eligible tor 
OFFICER CANDIDATE, AIR FORCE AND 
NAVAL AVIATION CADETS. Approvals 
E.C.P.D., Nat'l Council of Technical 
Schools, Calif. Bd. of Education, C.A.A., 
Listed U. S. Office of Education, U.S 
Immigration Service, Aircraft Indus- 
try, V.A NOW AGAIN, training 
technicians for the U.S. Air Force 
What better recommendation could a school have? 


CAL-AERO Graduates are in Demand 


MAIL THIS COUPON Today! 
AGRO 


TOCHMICAL A eSTITUTS 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 
GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 
Please send full information & free catalog. immediately 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 

| MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS 

_ JET ENGINE MECHANICS 

HOME STUDY COURSES 


Aeronoutical Drafting 
Aircraft Biveprint Reading 
Stress Analysis and Design 


NAME ~ AGE 
ADDRESS 
city” ZONE STATE 


High School Attended Graduoted Yes! 
*-6 Check one Veteron | Non-Veteran 
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Among The Freighters 


(Continued from page 37) 


Both Flying Tiger and Transocean, as 
operators of their own maintenance and 
repair shops, also do overhaul for Ai 
Force and Navy 

Of the top cargo airlines, only S.&W 
classifies itself as exclusively a freight 


carrier Transocean and Flying Tiger 
derive much of their revenue from char 
ter passenger projects, supplementary 
ervices—such as Transocean’s assign- 


ment to teach flying to 60 Indonesian ca- 
dets—-and from ground services to gov- 
ernment and lay operators 


Young Veterans 


Raymond Norden, 34-year-old Presi 
dent of S&W., was an ATC pilot in the 
last war. Meet him for the first time and 
vou wonder if he’s old enough to shave 
His brother, Arthur, two years older but 
just as youthful looking, is the lines 
Executive Vice-President and Treasurer 
He also an ex-ATC pilot, a veteran of 
The Hump” and a specialist on flying 
afety When S.&W. began business in 
May. 1947, they had one DC-4. Now they 
has tht 

The heads of Transocean and Flying 
Tiger are older than the Norden boys 
Robert Prescott, one-time ace of the Fly 
ing Tiger fighters under General Chen 


ault, heads this company From an in- 
terim operation, the Tigers, in less than a 
vear alter being awarded US. air-freight 
route No. 100, expanded their schedules 
and quadrupled their plane fleet from six 
to 24 twin and four-engined craft. This 
year to date they are doing business at a 


rate 10 times that of their first vear of 


ope itior 

Orvis M. Nelson. a former United Air 
lines pilot and ATC fiver. is president of 
Transocean. Organized in California in 
1946, TALOA’s C-54's are familiar around 
the ole This compan has concen- 
trated on supplementary services more 


than have the other freight carriers 


China Ferry 


TALOA's first big break came when 
Nelson landed the job of ferrying 150 sur 
plus C-46’s across the Pacific to China 


Not a plane was lost during a million 
half miles of over-water flying 
Helping foreign air carriers has also as 
isted Transocean in staying in the black 
When Philippine Airlines was organized 


Transocean set it up and operated it for 
two years under contract. It also helped 
Pak-Air Ltd. of Pakistan, to establish its 
international services and more recent:y 

ikewise for Air Djibouti in French 


Som lland 
As air freight grows in volume, the 
problem of handling increase One of 
the fest current headache is the tim 
ti of flights carryin nima to arrive 
the United State when inspectot 


.¢ Bureau of Animal Husbandry 
re on duty 
Another problem, due to the numerous 
ciearances necet ar’ is the transportation 
ol explosives. So much paper work Is in 
volved that one airline has set a minimum 
fee of $5,000 to carry explosives 
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Accidents That 
Haven’t Happened... 


4 There are three kinds of acci- 
dents: accidents that have happened, 
accidents getting ready to happen, 
and accidents not going to happen. 
If we rear back and do some think- 
ing, we can change most accidents « 
getting ready to happen into acei- { 
dents not going to happen. The best § 

‘ 


kind of accident investigations are ; 
made before the accident. This is § 
an accident that hasn't happened— ¢ 
vet 
I have a Dizzy Six buckled on and 3 


I am coming in to land, full of the 
ship's cookies and optimism, and ¢ 
I level out and touch her down as { 
soft as a whisper. Then | push the § 
brake pedals. Nothing happens. So 
I say to myself, “Well, well, | won- 
der what's cookin’, or rather what's 
going to be cookin’ pretty quick if 
I don't figure this one out pretty 
> quick.” Thus stimulated—I have 
» tremendous will power—lI begin to $ 
think and right away | am aware of $ 
. the fact that my brakes have failed. § 
3 1 do not ponder why, that will ¢ 
$ wait. I reach avidly for the air 3 
brake handle and | give it a pull 
with no little lust, one of those lusty 
> pulls, you know. But nothing hap- § 
pens. Why? Yes, why? 3 
; Well, | look at the handle and 
J 


sure enough there is a copper wire { 
securing the handle in the Off posi- 
tion. Of course I could have cut 
this wire before coming in to land 
but I didn’t know that I was going 3 
to need the air brakes; the air 
brakes are for emergencies and 
most emergencies unex- 
pectedly, ‘ 
Anyhow, unperturbed, I lean over 
and speak to the Flight Engineer, 3 
the man who acts as buffer between ¢ 
the stewardess and the fellow who : 
is doing the flying, and I ask him 4 
> to go into his bag and dig up a pair 
> of wire cutting pliers at his earliest 
» convenience. This he does and I 
> then, without loss of time, shear the 7 
- copper wire in two. This wire, by § 
y the way, is called a safety wire, ‘ 
4 4 


showing that not all of the humor- 
ists are in television. 

Having severed the wire, | reach 
for the air brake handle and give it 
another pull with lust. The brakes 
take hold. It is a good thing that 
the brakes do take hold at this point 
because we have been sailing down 
the runway at about 100 miles per § 
hour all of this time and so we have ¢ 
used up a good deal of it, as you 4 
can imagine. 

So this is an accident that was 
2 changed from one getting ready to : 
happen to one that didn't happen. = ¢ 

—Hy Sheridan $ 


Regardless of problems, air freight is in 
business to stay. It has plenty to sell 
As Raymond Norden recently told a sym- 
posium at Duke University Law School 

Advent of the long range transport 


lifting a substantial payload presented 
the first opportunity In a hundred years 
to accelerate delivery of merchandise 
across water Warriers. Air freight reduces 


the time to one tenth. Our economic ad 
vantages are unparalleled and unlimited.” 
END 


Experience Behind 
Regulation 


(Continued from page 32 


32) 

In the aggregate, the volunteers 
aged to make about every possible 
error One failed to hold when req 
another neglected to get landing 
ance: a third left assigned altitude 
out permission; a fourth decided t 
down to a cone altitude lower th 
surrounding terrain 

Deviations from regulations wer: 
merous. Requests for improper « 
ance, radio transmissions over the 
frequency and calls to the wrong ax 
were not unusual. Microphone tech: 
was generally lacking 

The project report of the Educat 
Research Corporation has now 
placed in the hands of CAA for st 
From its scientifically factual char 
will emerge invaluable evidence bea 
on instrument training as well as on re 
lation. Against the hard core of fact 
nered from a representative cross-sect 
of instrument flights by pilots with ca 
“blind flying” experience, the CAA 
be able to make intell 
Regulations based on this kind of 
dence are a pilot's best guides 

Talking on the radio interfered not 
ably with the ability of some pilot 
control the aircraft. A common mist 
was setting of the gyro when the pl. 


was not in straight and level flight 


igent decisi 


unaccelerated attitudes. Radio proced 
gave trouble to most of the volunte 
Confusing of frequencies was comn 
Unfamiliarity with VHF frequencies 
marked. Pilots had a general reticence 
admitting to the range station that t 
were fouled up 

Since the purpose of this story is 
to report in detail on the ERC pro} 
but to cite the effectiveness of the met 
employed by the CAA in getting the f: 
and on the thoroughness of ERC in fir 
ing them, further examples of lesso 
learned can await release of the report 
by CAA 

To the volunteer pilots who loam 
themselves to the ERC project goes FL’ 
ING’s sincere appreciation. Courage a 
intellectual integrity are required in wh 
must be aviation’s ceaseless quest for tl 
truth. EN 


"She always rears up when one of 
those new-fangled jets goes by.” 
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FRENCH SPOTTER 

Performance figures released for 
France’s Max Holste 152, high wing 
un spotter, indicate that the light 
raft is controllable at speeds as low 
s 41 m.p.h., and with full flaps stalls 
it 28 m.p.h. The plane is powered by 

Salmson Argus injection engine of 
220 hp, has a cruising speed of 112 
m.p-h. and a range of 400 miles plus 


Max Holste 152 


FAR EAST SURVEY 


Douglas Aircraft engineers have 
turned over to the U. S. Air Force the 
results of a survey of aircraft main- 
tenance and overhaul facilities in 
Japan. 


SMALL FIELD'S GCA 
A radar landing-aid for small air 
ports, operated by one man and housed 
in a small space, has been developed 
by British engineers. The unit picks 
up planes on direct frequency and a 
graph scale gives a constant indication 
of their height and distance from the 
runway. Pilot of the incoming plane 
is talked down to a “gate” about half 
a mile from the airport and is then 
given a final heading. All types of 
planes have been landed by this aid, 
which picks up planes 14-16 miles out 
at altitudes up to 14,000 feet 


PEST CONTROL 

Use of light planes and helicopters 
in the control and destruction of in 
sect pests is making news all over the 
world. A fleet of Auster Autocrats was 
dispatched to the Sudan to spray a 
quarter of a million acres of cotton 
crops in a battle against the cotton 
jessid. Piper Super Cubs earned an 
official vote of thanks from the Pakis- 
tan Government for their successful 
spraying operations against destructive 
locusts. 


TO RULE AIR WAVES 

Britain's entry into the money- 
maker sweepstakes—the 100-passenger 
Britannia airliner—will be ready for 
testing this summer. A_ low-wing 
monoplane with four Bristol Proteus 
III turbo-prop engines, the Britannia 
will have a maximum payload of 25,000 
pounds and a range of 4,000 miles. A 
370 m.p.h: speed is forecast. The giant 


craft is being built at Filton, Englan 
and two prototype model are eX 
pected to be flown at the Farnboroug! 
Air Show in September. Cost of the 
plane is $1,540,000 each, at which price 


BOAC has 25 on orde 


COMET TALES 
The British are jubilant ove the 
Various news reports eman. ng I | 
the de Havilland Aircraft Co. « the 
subject of the Comet Six mont! 


ahead of schedule, BOAC took delivery 
on the Comet identified as G-ALYS 
world’s first jet airliner to be grante 
a normal certincate ol alrworthine 
Soon afterwat! the new ar ‘ 
powertul ( et hittec witl fou 
Rolls-Royce Avon engines in plac« 
the earlier Rolls-Royce Ghosts, made 


its first test fli John Cunninghan 
chief test pilot for de Havillan 

at the controls. This Series I] Cs et 
will be able to carry 44 pi ssengers on 
the world’s longest air routes The 
accompanying pictures show both the 
early and future Comet versions 


ma 


Comets I! (Top) and | 
TRAFFIC TREND 
Swissair reports a passenger in 
crease ol 
vear Switzerland's airline carried 281, 
748, compared to 191,625 in 1950 


SOARING STAR 
France's new high performance sail 


plane, the Fouga CM.75, is expected 


to compete in the International Soa: 
ing Championships to be held in Ma 


drid, Spain, in July. The two-seater 
S a span of 59 feet and 


sailplane |} 


length of 27.5 feet 


+. 


Fouga CM.75 


90.000 during 1951 Last 
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That Others May Live 


(Continued from page31) 


Rescued from the sea by helicopter, this 
downed flyer is being hoisted to safety by a 
steel cable attached to a motorized winch. 


“drops.” These were hastily transferred 
to an already warmed-up PBY. A “para- 

word for a doctor trained to 
and a trio of survival specialists 


medic” 
jump 
piled into the amphibious craft 

Five minutes and 15 seconds after the 
alarm was received at the field, the res- 
cue ship was in the air headed for the 
Pass 

On the ground a helicopter clattered 
along one side of the main runway 

At another position, a weasel was run 
a up steel ramps into the yawning belly of 
I i transport. ARS teams must be ready 
; to dive quickly into the most forbidding 


place Both helicopter and transport 
t o ild be ready to fly at the first signal 
ay ‘ from the search craft that they were 
ee 
Fortunately, the alarm was a dud 
; vhich is nothing exactly new to ARS. 
Last year the Service as a whole was 
iierted 8.175 times, of which 6,981 were 
Air Rescue Service maintains 34 cen- 
i ter on four continents and Oceania 
- These include not only the United States, 
Alaska, Canada and the Canal Zone, but 


ich spots as Bermuda, the Philippines, 
Puerto Rico, Japan, Newfound- 
Libya, Saudi Arabia, 


Hawaii, Okinawa and 


a land Labrador, 
England, Germany, 
(Guam 
Each center 
i crew on 


posts at least one aircraft 
standby 
week. Every center 


by radio, telephone or interphone 


round the clock 


an 
even days a is con 
necte 
vith flight services, airport towers, Ocean 
Air Traffic Control, Civil Aeronautics ra- 
s, Coast Guard and other search 
organizations. All informa 
ed instantly to liaison outfits 


cente 
ind rescue 
tion 1S relay 

Every morning at his operations head- 
Washington, D. C., Colonel 
himself on the 
all This he 
of teletyped reports and maps 

Kight’s familiarity with every part of 
the world where Military Air Transport 
planes fly, with facilities 
himself promoted, 


quarters in 
Kight briefs 
ill missions 


progress of 


does with the aid 


and rescue 


has imbue 


which he 
him with an intuitive sense of wi 
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If all seems not to be going well with 
a particular effort, he contacts the mis- 
sion commander, asking questions and 
offering suggestions. 

An alert is sounded when a plane goes 


unreported for 30 minutes. Plans for 
search are laid. 

All airports and ships along the plane’s 
route are contacted. If the plane remains 
unreported for an hour, ARS ships soar 
away to spot the trouble. 

Since its founding in 1946, ARS tech- 
niques have been scrubbed and polished. 
Perhaps the most gruelling air training 
on earth is that demanded of the survival 
specialist school conducted in and out of 
Tampa, Fla. 

So exacting are its trials that less than 
one of 20 candidates is chosen to take its 
stiff exams. A man may be a dandy pilot 
or a top notch bombardier, and stil! lack 
what it takes to be a survival expert. 

To become a member of this inner core 
of the ARS, whose motto is “That Others 
May Live,” a candidate in one test is 
parachuted into wilderness country with- 
out food, drink or weather protection. 

He must prove his ability to live in 
nature’s raw way for three days, with 
only a pistol, knife and a few matches to 
see him through. 

I have talked with rescue specialists 
who deem snakes, lizards, owls, grass- 
hoppers, roots and leaves sustaining deli- 
cacies. 

Training anecdotes fully as unique as 
the following are common fare: 

Shortly after Sergeant D. P. Kissinger 
cut himseif loose from his ‘chute in a 
remote part of the Everglades, he was not 
too surprised when he saw a five-foot 
diamond-back squirming toward him. 

Being a bit empty of stomach, and 
knowing rattlesnake is canned in Florida, 
the sergeant’s first thought was—‘Ah, 
lunch!” 

The serpent, though, seemed not un- 
kindly. So at the end of the third day, 
when time came for Kissinger to be lifted 
out of the jungle by helicopter, he sacked 
“Asa Diamonds” and flew with him back 
to base. There, well fed and content, 
Asa became the object of much attention. 
Too much 

The commander of the Tampa center 
ordered 

“This life is tough enough as it is. Get 
that thing out of here.” 

Before the mandate could be complied 


with, however, Kissinger’s transfer to 
March Field came up. In this manner 
‘Asa” got free air transportation to the 


southern California rescue base. 

Again, it was not to be. After learning 
of the big rattler’s presence, the field’s 
safety officer denied “Asa” asylum 

A kind providence seemed working 
overtime in Asa’s lowly behalf. 

Griffith Park Zoo, Los Angeles, was 
contacted by telephone. Its keeper, hav- 
ing on hand no Atlantic diamond-back, 
said he would be grateful to harbor Asa. 
So, with elaborate ceremonies, Asa, “the 
serpent without guile,” was presented by 
the U. S. Air Force to the zoo where, in 
all probability, the worst that can over- 


take him will be overeating and old age 
No global setup exists anywhere like 
ARS. For that reason it is often called 


upon by foreign governments to | 
emergency tasks. 

A Canadian doctor was lifted 
Northwest River, a primitive sett! 
in Labrador, by an ARS helicopter 
Goose Bay, to attend three Algo 
Indians lost and freezing in the 
The trio was saved. 

When the Israeli steamer, Meir I 
goff, flashed her SOS, it was picked 
an ARS flying boat. The plane lo 
the burning ship and led a B 
freighter to her side. The Dizengofi 
towed safely to port, all her injure 
covering. 

“Where do the locusts breed that 
destroying our crops?” cried the Li! 
government. 

A flight at Wheelus Field, Tripoli, wen 
out on the vital mission. It found 
breeding area. Treated with sprays 
dust, the locust infestations are now 
der control. 

Air Rescue Service helicopters 
planes from Saudi Arabia aided se: 
for survivors of a crashed French airli 
enroute from Pakistan to Bahrein Is): 

A critically ill official of the Panam 
an government was flown from Da\ 
Panama, to Albrook Air Force Base in 
the Canal Zone. Given a blood tra: 
fusion in flight, he was soon returned 
his post. 

Forty-nine civilians from 14 differ: 
countries were yanked from the jaws 
death last year by ARS 

Although the Service will go to the 
of any human anywhere, it has nev 
been summoned to rescue any person | 
hind either the Iron or the Bamboo Cur- 
tains. 

Top brass of ARS is not, however, at 
loss to explain this seeming anomaly. 

There being nothing like the Service's 
umbrella of search and rescue anywhere, 
the Reds would face should an 
American group be called to perform a 
humanitarian duty to a Communist. END 


lose 


Survival equipment kit, dropped to survivors, 
contains socks, machete, matches, mittens, 
canned food, razor, soap and sometimes fish- 
arms and ammunition. 
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i have a couple of highly intellectual 
friends and i often talk with them 
:bout what i write and how it can be 
mproved and they told me that i use i 
too much and that it tended to make 
me appear egocentric, but i think it is 
an affectation to use we like some of 
the editorial writers and columnists do 
just as though i were a gang which i 
am not so i am using the small i and i 
fondly hope that this will keep me 
from seeming so conceited. 


SELF-STARTING TIRES 

Will some of you gentle readers back 
away from your TV screen long 
enough to drop a note telling me what 
happened to the idea of the self-start- 
ing tires? Every time a heavy, fast 
plane lands, those massive tires and 
wheels have to get up a high speed 
almost instantly and in doing so a nice 
wad of rubber is burned off the tread, 
and the jerk of the acceleration makes 
the passengers thinks that the landing 
was something less than neat. 

Someone had the idea of making the 
tires self-starting. Air scuppers were 
put on the sides of the tires so that 
when the landing gear was lowered 
into the air stream the tires would go 
around like the anemometer does. 
Why weren't they a success, does any- 
one know? 

Come to think of it, there is nothing 

so habit-forming as resting 


15-SECOND WORLD 

An airline pilot wrote the editor of 
The New Yorker and the editor was so 
astonished to find that one was literate 
that he dictated an editorial. The pilot, 
you see, had a tale to tell about how 
he gets relaxed and the editor thought 
that being able to relax is a most de- 
lightful thing, but for what reason I 
cannot for the life of me comprehend. 

Anyway, the substance of the pilot’s 
letter was what he had learned as he 
was coming in to land. He could see 
only 15 seconds ahead. Beyond 15 
seconds he could not be sure—he was 
living, you see, in a 15-second world. 

The editor said that if he were going 
to fly on an airline—and I got the im- 
pression that he considered the possi- 
bility remote—he would want to fly 
with this pilot. Why the editor should 
feel a lot of confidence in a man who 
was despondent about anything be- 
yond 15 seconds I cannot imagine. We 
used to have minute men. Now we 
have 15-second men. 


LOGGING 


TIME 


WITH HY SHERIDAN 


Captain, American Airlines 


OVERHEARD IN THE LOUNGE 
“Yes, she makes small talk, and the 
thing of it is she can make it smaller 
than almost anyone else.” 


* 


PLAIN ENOUGH 
Sadie the Stewardess called up for a 
cab to take her to the airport. “Where 
are you?” the cab company dispatcher: 
asked. 
“Right here at home,” Sadie replied. 


BRIGHT THOUGHT FOR TODAY 
I am not superstitious, but I do be 
lieve that when your landing gear 
folds up on you it’s a sure sign of bad 
luck. 
> * > 
AWFUL TRUTH 
Ever notice how much alike 
sound—altar and halter? 


they 


PIPE DREAM 
Captain Blue: “Captain Brown is a 
very fine pilot.” 


* 


WAS HE KIDDING? 

All this reminds me of a mechanic 
who was working on top of a wing and 
the apron had a slant to it and the 
plane began to move and the mechanic 
shouted to the pilot: “For gosh sakes, 
don't just stand there. Put a block 
under the wheels. Use your head!” 


REMEMBER WAY BACK WHEN . 
. .. A farmer would stand in his field, 
wipe the back of his neck and say 
“My what a big bird!”? 
. . . The Scientific American Magazine 
reported that our scientists had proved 
mathematically that the ultimate limit 
of speed for an airplane was 125 miles 
an hour? 
... We warped our wings when we 
wanted to bank? And the Curtiss 
pilots claimed that the Wright pilots 
had warped minds or they would fly 
Curtisses too” 
. .. All pilots wore dress boots, and 
when we walked we strode? 


* * 


EPITAPH 
Beneath this cold and carved stone 
There lies a lad that’s dead, dead, 
dead! 
His flight was charted by a book; 
He didn't use his head, his head. 
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Don't let anyone tell you there are no 
more frontiers for young men to conquer 
Aviation is today where the automotive 
industry was fifty years ago. What oppor- 
tunities for young men with ability, vision 
and training! Two young, former em 
ployees of SPARTAN, now 
profitable aluminum fabricating plant and 
a machine shop. Many former students 
occupy positions of trust, importance and 
airlines, airframe, 
Others are 


operate a 


security with engine 
and accessory manufacturers 
independent operators—successful and 


happy with their positions in life 


You can follow in their footsteps to 
success; but you must have the necessary 
training. Don't put it off. While you are 
thinking it over, some other young man 
will be training for the job you want 


Start Now! SPARTAN CAN SHOW 
YOU THE WAY! 
Write for complete information. If you 


have a specific problem, a letter will bring 
a quick reply. SPARTAN wants to help 
start you on the way to success 


No Correspondence Courses 


SPARTAN 


A UNIVERSITY OF AVIATION 


SCHOOL of ALROMAUTICS 


© 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
| 


wlll 


COLLEGE of RINE 
F 


ee eee eee ee eee ee eee 
e Maxwell W. Balfour, Director ; . 

§ Spartan School of Aeronautics Dept F-52 4 
Tulso, Oklahomo 
Please send y + tree Cat diately . 
8 Nome 
Addres 4 
rate 

City . 
indicate which of these branches interest? 

Flight Instruments 
4 Mechanics Aeronautical Engineering . 
. 

‘ Radio Airline Maintenance Engineering « 
4 Meteorology Flight Engineer : 
is approved fer training under the G Bill of Mighty @ 
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Yugoslavia 


(Continued from page 17) 


dropped. His Chief of Staff, Colonel Gen- 
eral Koca Popovic, went to London to 
discuss with American and British lead- 
ers the possibility of acquiring arms aid 
These discussions led to the Mutual As- 

istance Pact, signed November 14, 1951, 
under which Yugoslavia receives sub- 
stantial military aid from the United 
States 

By this time Tito had seen in Korea 
that the Western allies meant business in 
resisting aggression. He had seen also 
that the cost of Western assistance was 
not the subjugation of Yugoslavia as was 
the case with the Soviet whose squeeze 
was constantly multiplying border inci- 
dents 

The Yugoslav Air Force is primarily 
tactical in function and, like the Soviet 
air arm upon which it is modeled, is sub- 

ervient to the requirements of the Army. 

Commanding is Lt. General Zdenko 
Ulepic, former partisan hero, whe is re- 
ponsible to Col. Gen. Koca Popovic. 

Organization-wise, the Yugoslav Air 
Force is formed into Squadrons, Groups 
and Regiments. Squadron strength varies 
but is normally 10 aircraft with three or 
four in reserve. Three Squadrons com- 
prise a Group and from seven to 10 
Groups comprise a Regiment. Separate 
vround organization exists for servicing 
and maintenance. Major Air Force bases 
are located at Zagreb, Novi Sad, Mostar, 
Sarajevo, Zemun and Skoplije. 

Tito’s aviation fuel situation has im- 
proved during the last 20 months and, by 
cannibalization, some 250 combat aircraft 
have been kept in service condition. Com 
bat planes are almost exclusively of 
Soviet types and origin. Most widely used 
are the Yak-3 and 9, single-seat fighters 
Others are the Il-2, Il-10 and Pe-2 attack 
planes. Most training planes are of Yugo 

av design, but a number of Soviet UT-2. 
Po-2, and Shche-2 are still used, along 
with a few North American T-6 basic and 
advanced trainers 


War Wiped Out Piants 

In pre-war years Yugoslavia had a 
mall aircraft industry. The largest ai: 
plane manufacturing undertaking was the 
Ikarus A.D., with plants at Novi Sad and 
Zemun. When Yugoslavia was engulfed 
in war, the Ikarus plants were building 
Bristol Blenheim twin-engine bombers 
under British license. Also testing at the 
time were two promising fighters of na 
tional design, the IK-3, single seater, and 
the Orkan twin-engine fighter-bomber 
Other plants were the Rogojarsky Com 
pany at Belgrade and the “Zmaj” factory 
at Zemun. Both were destroyed in the 
war 

Following the war Tito got the Zemun 
plant near Belgrade again in operation 
and it is reported to be assembling the 
S-49 fighter, a nationally designed plane 
to replace the Russian built Yak-3’s and 
Yak-9’s. Although claimed as an original 
design the S-49 is in fact a re-hash of the 
Yak-9. With a modified nose contour, a re- 
designed tail assembly. increased arma- 
ment (four 12.7-mm’s in upper nose 
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housing and one 20-mm cannon firing 
through prop hub), and various internal 
re-arrangements, the S-49 is the work of 
a design team composed of Sivcev, Zrnic, 
and Popovic. Primary function of the 
360-370 m.p.h. fighter is fighter-reconnais- 
sance. Yugoslav Squadrons put the plane 
in service early in 1950. 
Czech Engines Used 

Other products of Yugoslavia’s re- 
formed aircraft industry include a variety 
of light training craft of wooden con 
struction and powered mainly by engines 
secured from Czechoslovakia before the 
break in trade relations. The most widely 
used trainer, of national design, is a side 
by-side two-seater, the C-3 Trojka (pro 
nounced “Troyka”). This little ship won 
a design contest in 1946 and powered with 
a 60 hp Walter Mikron engine has a top 
speed of 100 m.p.h. 

The same designer, in cooperation with 
Petkovic, produced the Aero-2, which, 
used by Air Force and private flyers 
alike, is built in both single and two- 
seater versions. 

Four other recent trainers are: the tan- 
dem two-seat open cockpit Type-211; the 
closed cockpit, gear-retracting Type-212; 
the Vihor two-seat monoplane Type-213; 
and the 1-Maj (First of May—Communist 
Party Day), a cabin monoplane. 

Apart from these light models the 
Yugoslav industry has developed a me- 
dium-sized glider for troop carrier and 
freight purposes; a twin-engine bomber 
trainer; a twin-engine low wing transport 
of “feeder service” size; and a “pack” 
helicopter along the lines of the Hoppi- 
copter. 

As can be realized, then, Yugoslavia 
lacks any great capacity for modern air 


craft manufacture and has no tru 
ern combat craft. One real asset < 
have—a strong reserve cadre of 
tent and well-trained pilots who 
judged capable of handling jets s 
by Western allies. This reserve of } 
the direct result of government-fi 
sport flying which has received 
attention from Tito. The youth 
country are rated considerably me 
minded than youth in the Western 
Flying Clubs Popular 

In each of the Republics which 
the Federation of Yugoslavia, the 
numerous flying clubs administer: 
the Aeronautical Union of Yugi 
The clubs vary considerably in si: 
distribution, larger towns sometime 
ing several clubs 

Each Club is broken down into \ 
special sections having to do with ¢ 
power flying, parachuting, and ki: 
activities. All pilots must graduate 
all sections. Five training jumps 
cluded in the parachute course. 

Chief of Air Staff. General U 
hopes to receive F-84 Thunderjets {i 
tactical Air Force—Army support 
shall Tito claims this army numb 
million and a half available for e1 
gency call. Under arms present), 
some 325,000 troops, undeniably first « 
infantry. That they need Western 
power to be effective in war there car 
no doubt. That the Yugoslav Air Fy 
can staff a reasonable quantity and qu 
ity of modern airpower seems cert: 
Beyond these conclusions the decisior 
how far Western aid should be exten 
in defense of Yugoslav skies lies in | 
hands of those who must defend Eurx 
from the Kremlin 


There's one of those Sabre jet pilots! 
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By BILL RENSHAW 


FF'S ON INCREASE 

Farmers are not selling their air- 
planes in large numbers. In fact, there 
are indications that the number of 
FF’s is increasing daily 

When officers of a midwestern group 
of FF’s polled their 3,000 members try- 
ing to get volunteers for two panel 
discussions, they had only one who 
wanted to talk on “I Sold My Airplane 
Because On the more cheerful 
subject “I Am Not Selling My Aijir- 
plane Because .’ they had a deluge 
of volunteers 

While some FF’s are dropping out, 
best estimates indicate that for every 
nine who quit flying, 10 new converts 
take their place 

Gain could be upped considerably 
if several adverse factors, which we 
have discussed from time to time in 
this column, could be corrected 

One which we haven't said much 
about is the attitude of Internal Reve- 
nue Collectors in some areas. In spite 
of rulings which recognize the air 
plane as a farm tool some collectors 
continue to insist that an airplane on 
the farm is largely a luxury 

As a forerunner to some educational 
work along this line, this column 
would like to hear from FF’s who have 
had both favorable and unfavorable 
results in charging off some of thei 
airplane expenses and depreciation. In 
reporting material sent us we will not 
use names if requested not to do so. 

MADAM PRESIDENT 

This column sends a big “well done” 
to the flying farmers of South Dakota 
who recently broke precedent by elect 
ing Mrs. Dorothy A. Woodard to the 
presidency of that state organization. 

Mrs. Woodard has some very pro- 
nounced ideas as to what private fly- 
ing needs. We'll give you a run-down 
later. Incidentally, Mrs. Woodard has 
invited us to attend their next state 
meeting, which we might just possibly 
be able to do. It would be interestin’ 
to see a lady president presiding over 
a hangar full of aerial bronc busters. 

We like the way the lady FF landed 
on our first question. “There will be 
more people flying,” she opined, “when 
the war hungry crawl in a hole and 
give us a chance to look on the air- 
plane as something besides a destruc- 
tion device.” 

Here in the midwest we like that 
“on the range” philosophy. We be- 
lieve the airplane is destined for better 
things. That's why we promote fly-to- 
worship events. That’s why Kiddie 
Airlifts are close to our hearts. That's 
why we've contributed liberally when 
a missionary needed a plane. 


AVIATION IN SCHOOLS? 

Should aviation be taught in our 
public schools? Flying Farmers an 
swer that query with an emphatic 

Out of 100 Flying Farmers contacted, 
94 would like to see aviation a part 
of the classroom curriculum, and all 
but two would start aviation courses 
in the grades. None were outright 
opposed to having aviation studied in 
the classroom, but three FF's ex 
pressed doubt that it would help much 
One said youth was already sold on 
aviation, and that all they needed was 
a plan that would put them in the air. 

O. G. Edwards of Dexter, Mo.., 
that vouth should be given a chance 
to fly through a government-sponsored 
aviation program. “That,” he says, “is 
the solution to future civilian flying 

Many Flying Farmers said they felt 
that flving should be taught much 
hke driving is now taught in many 


feels 


A Georgia FF answered our ques- 
tion Would teaching aviation in our 
public schools help produce a truly 
air-minded generation?” by saying, “it 
might help.” After which he asked, 
‘Why not educate CAA®” This FF, 
who has had some unfortunate expe 
riences with non-flying CAA officials, 
would make the owning and operation 
of an airplane mandatory for all CAA 

He argues that they would 
soon get a education in the 
problems confronting the private air 


plane owner. 


personnel 
liber al 


TOP DRESSING BY AIR 

From train to plane is the story in 
Ohio. Top dressing of winter wheat 
with liquid nitrogen, long next to im- 
possible with earth-borne equipment, 
was solved by trail blazer Ralph 
Young who conceived the idea of hav- 
ing a tank car of Solution 32 per cent 
nitrogen switched to a spur adjacent 
to the Plain City, Ohio, Airport. Ap- 
plicator planes taxied to the tank car, 
filled their tanks, and took off for near- 
by wheat fields. One farm, located six 
to seven miles from the airport, had 
1,000 acres treated. 

ROADABLE PLANE 

The roadable Ercoupe mentioned in 
this column recently will be demon 
strated at the 1952 Field Day of 
midwest FF’s. Wismer Holland who 
equipped the Ercoupe so it can be 
driven will fly the airplane from Val- 
dosta, Ga., to the FF event, take the 
wings off and drive away. 

FF field day is tentatively scheduled 
for August 4th. 


THE WORLD'S BEST 
DISTRIBUTORS SELL 


WALLY TIMM, Mana- 
ger, Whitman Air Park, 
Pacoma (T-Craft Distrib- 
utor tor Southern Cali- 
fornia): We wanted to 
handle Taylorcratt be- 


sylorcraft’ Sportsman” 


cause its quality and durability are tops, 
even though it's the lowest priced plane 


on the market.” 


4-place utility at 2-place cost, with side- 


by-side seating 


and big cargo space! 


This, plus all-around visibility, 85 H.-P, 
engine with starter and generator, and 
many other features, makes the 2-place 


TAYLORCRAEI 


Sportsman 


‘the best 


buy in the LOW EST PRICED field, @ For 
detailed information, see your airport 


Operator or write direct, 
2 Place — 4 Place —Tandem 


MR. AIRPORT OPERATOR: Great opportuni- 


ties exist in Dealer Franchises. W rite tor 


information today! 


TAYLORCRAFT, 


List 


Conway-Pittsburgh Airport, Conway, Pa. 


| THIS 17’ 1° BOAT 
STOWS INTO TWO BAG 
IN YOUR PLANE! 


UNSINKABLE “AERIUS”, folding 


boat for sail, paddle, or motor, 


cruises anywhere—rivers, lakes, or 
ocean. No upkeep, no mainte- 
nance! Rugged hull has air tubes 
built in gunwales making it un- 
sinkable—even a child can handle 
it. Sets up or demounts in 10 
minutes. Easy to launch anywhere. 


Write for FREE folder today! 


1472 BROADWAY, WN. Y. 36. 
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~ 2. One of the prettiest sights you can see flying down the Co- 
lumbia is this white haired old gentleman. Skiiers can tell you 
he gets rough at times. You are looking N.E. at him from here. 


gh. That country d 
+ that magnifi 


own there looks like a big mer 
hway? Or is “ta highway? Where 


HERE 


One of the rewards of flying is an intimate knowledge of 
the face of our country. In successive issues of FLyInc 
we will carry aerial views of landscapes with distinguish- 
ing markings. It’s up to you to figure out the location. If 
you remember them all you will eventually have a pretty 
good idea of America. 


cent hi 


SEE PAGE 62 FOR ANSWERS 
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3. This is down Alabama way and there 
is a song about the place. During 
the Berlin Air Lift, M.A.T.S. flew air- 
craft engines from an over-haul base 
here to Rhine-Main, Germany. 


If you were a wounded boy coming 
home from Korea in a big Lockheed 


¢ Constitution this is the first city of 
the homeland you might see. 
of 
NG 
If if any city on earth can claim an in- 
ty terest in transportation it is the one 


you see here. That placid water 
tells you it isn't on the sea coast. 
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going afier a 
RATING? 


prepore for your ex- 
aminations with the Zweng Manuals! 


too 


1. New 1952 Aircraft & Engine Mechenics 
t t itect exe $4.00 
2. Flight Engineers’ Manvel: | 
t t . $4.00 
3. Flying the Omnirange: ° “ 
vi x i 
$4.00 
4. Flight Instrucior: wt x $3.50 
5. tnstoumont t t to 
iat xa $4.00 
6. Transport Pilot Rearing: xt t 
$4.00 
Private Commoretet Pitor Ratings: t 
$3.50 
Control vower Operator: t 
t $4.00 
9. New 1952 Civil Air Regulations ws $1.00 
10. Ground instructor Rating: | $4.00 
Practical Manual of the £-68 ) ‘ 
t $2.50 
$10.00 
13. Weems Mork Plotter: i 
t } $2.00 
14. Pan American's A-2 Computer: 
$3.00 


Free! Clip the coupon for our new 1952 aviation catalogue! 
Free index of U S. aeronautical maps also available 


PAN AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE 
12021 Venture Bivd. F-6 
North Hollywood, California { 


123438 6769 10 89 82 83 06 


Name 
Street 


City & State 


OXYGEN BREATHING 
EQUIPMENT rivinc 


NEW—WAR SURPLUS—COMPLETE 
LOW PRICE 


10" 
EACH SET 


This price is tt of the 
st to the U. S. Navy Air 

Force 

Ready To Use with 4 
Oxygen Generating 

Canisters 
Each Canister 

Good for 2 Hours 


MITED QUANTITY 
ORDER NOW 
CHECK WITH ORDER 


CONTINENTAL DEALERS 
655 Sixth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 
WAtkins 4-9020 


YOUR LAND 
OPPORTUNITY 
BUY in CALIFORNIA, OREGON 4 = 
LANDS .. . $5 te $15 per acre 


thry PACIFIC TAX SALES ond 
PACIFIC LAND-O GRAM SERVICE 
ae red tape 
mmmediate occupancy — 100% of & mineral 
rights ... Send 10¢ today for land Catalog 
and data on “PTS™ 


c 


BOX 2350 


Hollywood ¢ 
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| Learned About Flying 


(Continued from page 28) 


instruments except the minimum re- 
quired for day VFR flight. so that our 
navigation was to consist of simply the 
compass and chart method 

Our first refueling stop was to be Lock 
Haven, Pa. After we had flown 30 min- 
utes and had increased our altitude be 
cause of an increase in the altitude of the 
terrain, we discovered that the little drops 
of rain which were running back under 
the wing were beginning to freeze solid. 
Although I reduced the altitude. ice con 
tinued to accumulate on the wing leading 
edge, I deviated to the left 
of my course in order to descend further 
and to land at an air 


immediately 
in a river valley, 
field there if necessary 

After we had let down into the valley, 
the air warmed sufficiently so that we lost 
our unwelcome load of ice, and as the sun 
began to shine weakly through some thin 

pots in the overcast, we decided not to 
land but to utilize our fuel 
continue to Lock Haven. Flying along 
crooked order to avoid icing 
which we suspected we might find again 
if we flew directly across the mountains 
used up so much fuel that I was wonde1 
ing whether I could count on normal fuel 
consumption to get us to Lock Haven. 
However, we made the field, and the line 
boy put 11.6 gallons in the nominally 
12-gallon fuel tank 

Our weather check told us that weather 
at our next refueling stop, Baltimore, and 
our destination was very good. The area 
around Lock Haven was reporting satis- 
factory visibility and an overcast high 
enough to permit a direct flight to Balti- 
more across the mountains south of Lock 
Haven. Even so, the murk was getting 
thicker and the visibility was down to 
about two miles when we took off. 

People who have been in Lock Haven 
will perhaps recall that the Susquehanna 
River Valley runs about through 
Lock Haven, and is bounded on the south 
prominent east-west ridge which is 
notched by a tream that empties 
into the Susquehanna. After we had 
cleared the traffic pattern, I headed the 
ittle Cub toward the ridge to the south, 
nd quickly realized that our angle of 
permit us to 


reserve to 


rivers in 


east 


OY a 


small 


climb was insufficient to 
lear the ridge 


Perhaps most pilots would circle over 


the valley until they had attained the 
altitude required to clear the ridges. but 
I was in a hurry, and could see nothing 


wrong with flying the airplane through 
the notch while climbing to altitude, fig 
uring that I would have enough altitude 
to clear the next ridge when I got to it. 
I realized as I was passing through the 
first ridge that I wouldn't be able to make 
it over the next. The simple answer to 
this problem, I figured, was to make a 90 
to the left, and fly east between the ridges 
until I had sufficient altitude to turn right 
across the ridge to the south. This I 
proceeded to do, all the while climbing 
Now the ridge on my left and right con 
verged as I flew along, until some dis- 
tance ahead they met and became a single 
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who founded the school 20 years ago. 
Jr., Richard Whatham. C. S. 


Casey Jones’ Academy of Ac ronau- 
tics, alma mater of 25.000 aviation 
technicians, celebrates its 20th birth- 
day May 31. 

In 1932, foreseeing an increasing 
need for well-trained technical peo- 
ple in aviation, C. S. “Casey” Jones 
went to work on the idea of founding 
a school. With Jones, Lee Warren- 
der, Richard Whatham and George 
A. Vaughn, all veteran airmen. as 
the founding fathers. the school 
opened that May in Newark, N. J. A 
few months later Walter Hartung 
joined the foursome to take charge 
of engineer training 

For the first seven years the 
courses were built up around two 
types of training—mechanical train- 
ing with an engineering background, 
and engineering with a practical 
mechanical background 

LaGuardia Airport was being built 
up in 1939 and 1940, and Mavor Fio- 
rello LaGuardia’s plan for New York 
City’s air terminal included an avia- 
tion school. Casey Jones and his 


colleagues were invited to move to 


"Casey" Jones, 


—, 


Anniversary for Academy of Aeronautic ; 


Still guiding the destinies of the Academy of Aeronautics are the four aviation “greats” 
Left to right, they are: Lt. Col. G. A, Vaughn, 


president, and Lee D. Warrender. 


LaGuardia Airport, to a new build- 
ing designed specifically for the 
school’s program. 

It was planned to move the New- 
ark school to LaGuardia Airport then 
but the prewar upsurge in aviation 
activity brought a great demand for 
trained technicians. Both the New- 
ark and the LaGuardia schools were 
operated at full, three-shift capacity 
during the war years. 

Since the war the Academy of 
Aeronautics has developed its pro- 
gram mainly along technical and en- 
gineering lines. Many veterans have 
received training here and enroll- 
ment Is currently at a peak thanks 
to non-veteran high school graduates 

During its 20 years, the Academv’s 
graduates have included 15,000 mili- 
tary trainees, 7,000 civilian specialists 
and 3,000 men and women enrolled 
in regular courses. Airlines, manu 
facturers and all military branches 
of aviation share in making use of 
training acquired at the Academy of 
Aeronautics. 


ridge. This means that the valley be- 
tween the ridges steadily rose in altitude. 
until it vanished at the altitude of the 
ridges where they met. I felt uncon- 
cerned about this, since I expected to 
have plenty of altitude in a short while 
to clear the ridge on the right. As the 
little airplane droned up the valley, how- 
ever, I found that, although I had been 
steadily climbing, I was closer to the trees 
below than when I had started up the 
valley. 

I added some power and steepened the 
climb. Very quickly then, I realized that 
the valley was gaining altitude distinctly 
faster than I was. | applied full throttle, 
and adjusted the airspeed to the point 
where I thought I was getting the maxi- 
mum angle of climb. At the same time. 
I became aware of the awful fact that the 


ridges were now so close on the sides that 
there was not enough room to make 
180! There was nothing I could do ther 
but keep the airplane straight and watc! 
with great anxiety the race for altituck 
between the airplane and the trees just 
below. 

“What a stupid situation to get into.” | 
thought. I was steadily losing altitude 
as I alternately looked at the top of the 
ridge to my right and at the tree tops be 
low, my altitude decreased to 150 feet 
then to 100, then to 75 feet. Althoug! 
the ridge to my right was only a little 
higher than the airplane, there was 
nothing I could do to climb a bit faster 
Then, as I was nearing the point wher 
the two ridges met, I was overjoyed to 
see ridges in the distance beyond the one 
to the right! I put the Cub into a very 
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turn, and sailed over the ridge and 
r the valley beyond with just a 
t to spare. 


End Not in Sight 


ought to have been enough trouble 
lifetime of flying, but more was to 
We picked up our compass head- 
x Baltimore, still climbing. Just 
t the time we reached the altitude of 
ghest hills in the vicinity, we ran 
the overcast, from which mixed snow 
rain were now falling. The overcast 
considerably lower than the reports 
indicated. We now couldn't see a 
g but white stuff in every direction. 
Hoping that we would pop out in a few 
nents, I attempted to maintain straight 
level flight. 

{ had never had any instrument train- 
ing, and the airplane, as I mentioned be- 
fore, had no instruments. You can easily 
visualize what my straight and level flight 

jounted to—engine and flight speed al- 

nately going up and down, with the 
mpass swinging incessantly, accom- 
nied by weird forces tugging at our 
lies in weird directions. I had no op- 
ortunity to see what Don was doing in the 
back seat, but I marvelled at his silence. 
lo liven things up even further, ice be- 
in accumulating on the wing leading 
ges. Now we were in a spot: we couldn't 
vo higher because of ice, couldn't go lower 
because of mountains which we couldn't 
ee, and couldn't stay where we were for 


th reasons. 

I was really alarmed then, and decided 
I had all the flying I wanted for that 
ay. My compass heading plus 180° made 
320, and I decided to fly this until the 
time should put me back over the Sus- 
juehanna Valley. Since I knew that the 
irplane would fly itself perfectly level 
ands off, I decided that the best thing 
for me to do was to let go of the stick 
nd try to keep the airplane flying some- 
vhere near the direction I wanted by the 
ise of gentle, intermittent application of 
udder only. 

Soon I had the compass fairly well set- 
tled out near 320 , and began to keep an 


eye out for the ground. After about a 
minute, I glaneed back at the compass 
and found it reading 120°. For the first 
time in my life, I felt a momentary sense 
of panic. I thought, “Am I going to stay 
up here flying in a circle until I've picked 
up too much ice to stay in the air?” I 
forcefully told myself that I must keep 
calm and deliberately concentrate on 
holding that compass near 320°. 


Happy Ending 


With constant effort, I was able to keep 
the airplane headed fairly close to the de- 
sired direction, and in about fifteen min- 
utes, I caught intermittent glimpses of 
the green Susquehanna below. A quick 
descent and landing ended the most in- 
structive cross country I have ever made. 
The line-boy apparently knew why we 
were back, because he opened the hangar 
doors for us as we taxied up. The next 
morning dawned bright and clear, and 
we enjoyed an uneventful flight to Wil- 
liamsburg. 

What did I learn from this lesson? I 
had just had demonstrated to me some- 
thing which every flat-land pilot should 
realize anyhow. The maximum angle of 
climb of a light airplane is actually small, 
and you must allow a great deal of hori 
zontal space to attain a substantial in- 
crease in altitude. It was also clearly 
demonstrated that ceilings can be quite a 
bit lower between weather observation 
stations than over these stations. I have 
encountered this condition many times 
since on cross-country flights, just as 
many other pilots have. I have often 
wondered if perhaps such a_ potentially 
dangerous situation doesn't call for a turn 
and bank instrument in every cross 
country airplane, and a requirement that 
pilots be able to fly straight and level un 
der the hood before they are issued their 
private certificates 

So much for specific errors and specific 
corrections. In the final analysis, my 
troubles fundamentally were caused by 
the same mistake which has so often been 
the cause of accidents in every field of 
human endeavor. I allowed insufficient 
margin tor error. END 


“Outside of that, how do you like the way she takes off?" 


1952, AVIATION 


BOOKS 


CATALOG 
AND EQUIPMENT 


400 AVIATION BOOKS DESCRIBED, includ 
ing books of all publishers and the Gov't. 25 
classifications such as: Aero. Engr.; Aircraft 
and Engine Mech.; Aircraft Prod.; Air Trans- 
portation; Flight Engr.; Gliders; Helicopters 
Jets—Rockets; Meteorology; Model Aircraft 
Navigation; Piloting; Radio-Radar; Instruction. 
(Navigation Equipment also listed.) Write for 
FREE CATALOG. 


AERO PUBLISHERS—RETAIL DIVISION 
2162 Sunset Bivd. (F-6), Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


MODERN AIRCRAFT DESIGN 


COURSES IN 
Aeronautical Drafting 
ond 

Engineering 
| AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE | 
2162 Sunset Blvd. (F-6), 
| Los Angeles 26, Cal 
| Please send your free circular to 
| Name | 
| Address | 
I City Zone State | 


AERIAL CROP DUSTING 


SPARTAN has trained thousands of 
civilian and Air Force personnel. Now, 
at the request of many graduates, a 
short, thorough course in acrial dusting, 
seeding, fertilizing, spraying and de- 
foliating is offered 

Almost as many pilots are already 
engaged in this work as are employed 
by the airlines. Each year the volume 
of business grows. Learn how you can 
find profitable employment in this field 
or how you can start your own crop 
dusting firm. 

WRITE TODAY for Complete Information 


SPARTAN 


SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


Dept. f 6 MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, TULSA, OKLA, 


FLEX-0-PROP 


A SELF PITCH ADJUSTING PROPELLER 
PROVEN SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE AT LOW 
cost 
Approved for al! Arrcraft up to 125 HP 
write to 


MUNK AERO. LAB., INC., Brentwood, Md. 
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Three-Ring 


XCEPT for four astrodomes bulging 

out of the cabin roof, the Air Force's 
T-29 looks from the outside very like 
the Convair 240 commercial airliner. 
Inside the plane, there’s no resem- 
blane 

The interior of the T-29 has been 
pecially designed as a classroom for 
the navigator-bombardier-radar ob- 
erver who is known as the “Triple 
Threat Man” of the Air Force. Mather 
Air Force Base in California is the set- 
ting for this highly specialized type of 
training 

The Training Analysis and Develop- 
ment Section of Mather’s Bombard- 
ment School cooperated with engineers 
from Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. to design the T-29. The interior 
has been divided into compartments 
for the individual types of instruction 

The passenger section of the Con 
vair becomes the radar and navigation 


Classroom 


classroom. Fitted with the latest radar 
and navigational aids, it is intended 
to provide realistic training for the 
officers who will serve on such air- 
craft as the Consolidated B-36 Global 
Bomber and the Boeing B-47 Strato- 
jet 

Within the radar section is a master 
viewing scope, plus an auxiliary scope. 
In the navigation section, tables are 
provided for each student and a loud- 
speaker makes it possible for the in- 
structor to address the group in flight 

Before each student is a magnetic 
compass, radio compass, altimeter and 
airspeed indicator. He also has access 
to a radio altimeter, driftmeter and 
LORAN. With this equipment, the 
student is able to navigate the aircraft 
to a target, make his bomb run and 
return to base without the use of any 
visual aids. END 


Jet Transports 
(Continued from page 21) 


Still no jet transport is in the 
the moment. The CAA’s Foreign 
Group hazards a guess that U. S. ; 
competing with BOAC on intern 
routes, may be forced to buy Co 
proposition for which almost no er 
asm has been outwardly evident 
part of airlines. 


The trend now, in fact, seems aln 
another direction and certainly su 
that no precipitate switch to jets is 
nent. Moreover most of the major ; 
fleets of the world comprise Ame 
built aircraft which hardly will be ré 
has-_ly. 

Airline Expansion 

On the U. S. airline side, this yea: 
see the largest expansion of tran 
fleets in history; the types are the S 
Constellation, DC-6B, Convair Line 
Martin 404. Added to these is the 
DC-7 of which American Airlines rex 
ly ordered 25. Power units of the D¢ 
will be Wright compound engines, b: 
ing the cruising speed of the ship t 
miles an hour. These planes are sc} 
uled for delivery late next year an 
early 1954. 

A look at foreign airlines revea 
somewhat similar situation. KLM, for ex 
ample, operates 69 American-built n 
ern transports and has 26 more on or 
But it has detailed studies of the eff 
turbine engine operation would have 
its system. 

A number of European operators fay 
U. S. aircraft types, the CAA committ 
reported, and they will continue to 
long as technical superiority warrant 
But the group warned that the impact 
Britain's lead ‘will begin to be felt t! 
year. British jet and/or turbo-prop plans 
are now on order by airline 
including Air France, the Irish airlin 
Canadian Pacific and British Commor 
wealth Pacific. 

Protecting Investment 

Once British planes are established or 
various airlines, they will be hard f 
American manufacturers to dislodge be 
cause of initial investment, the 
program and training, the group pointe 
out. 

It also made the point that jet trans 
ports now being designed will have a lon 
life since they will fly in the 550 to 60¢ 
mile-an-hour range, just below transsoni 
speed. The next speed increase will b: 
into the supersonic range “with man 
fundamental differences in design an 
propulsion.” 

Views of manufacturers and airline o} 
erators vary widely on the question of 
when American turbine-powered aircraft 
will come into general use. One uncan 
nily good prophet, Frederick B. Rent 
schler, chairman of United Aircraft Cor 
poration, says replacement of current 
types will not take place until more is 
known about the relative merits of jets 
and turbo-props. 

“Early indications appear to favor the 
propeller-turbine,” he says, “not only for 
range and economy but because of its 
inherent operational characteristics.” It 
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3 
2! equently a start on current feet 
§ ent is five years away, Rent- 
ys. 
Conversion Costly 

Cc Smith, president of American Air- 
lines ieves the jet transport will come 
frst. de believes an American design 
. ready for scheduled service in 
1958 d a turbo-prop type may require 


tional two years. Smith also scoffs 
idea favored by some of equipping 

types later with turbo-prop en- 
He foresees prohibitive conversion 
unning as high as $800,000 per air- 
Planes should be built around en- 
rather than vice versa in Smith's 


CAA’s Foreign Survey Group re- 

a European belief that, in future, 
s of transports would be governed by 
te length as follows: 


Helicopter .......... 0—200 miles 
Jet 700— 2,500 
Turbo-prop .:...... 2,000 and up 


Specifications for a desired American 
jet transport have been laid down by the 
Prototype Aircraft Advisory Committee 
and are included in its annual report ré 
cently submitted to Congress. These call 
for a plane with space for 64 to 68 pas 
sengers with cargo to give a total pay 
load of 20,000 pounds. Range would be 
2,000 miles with probably 800 miles re 
serve, and speed would be 500 miles an 
hour block to block with the 20,000-pound 
payload and fuel for maximum rang 
A 5,600-foot runway should be adequate 
Direct operating cost at 100 per cent load 
was set at 11 cents per ton-mile 

Estimated cost to build the first two 
prototypes was listed as $25,000,000 


Question on Costs 


Operating cost of jets is still a some 
what unknown quantity. An American 


expert has calculated that the Comet 
would have a comparable airplane-mil« 
cost to that of present American trans 


ports for the first year or more Hut it 
has considerably fewer seats. Eventually 
costs should become less than for the 


American planes as engine overhaul! co: 
decrease If the Comet operating co 
were brought in line with that of the 
American planes, this expert holds, there 
is no doubt which of the two type 


find greater passenger approval 

The Society of British Aircraft Con 
structors states simply that the Comet 
compared with the most modern airline 
fiving, “may be expected to be about 20 
per cent cheaper per ton-mile of 
and to accomplish at least half as mar 
more ton-miles in the year.’ 

The Foreign Survey Group emphasize 
that “much must be learned about 
and efficient methods of operating tur 
bine-powered equipment.” END 


Let There Be Light 


(Continued from page 27) 


en-route airway and intermediate field 
beacons. The Administration’s policy is 
to retain close spacing of beacon lights in 

untainous terrain and other hazardous 
reas, while increasing the distance be- 
tween beacons in level terrain. 


Radio Gear Common 


CAA takes the position that the excel- 
ent radio navigational aids now available 
ind the large number of airport beacons 
) existence make night navigation over 
evel terrain relatively easy and safe for 
ny pilot using a minimum of racio equip- 
ment. According to CAA more than 

35,000 of the country’s private craft 

rry radio equipment. 

This viewpoint overlooks one impor- 
tant fact revealed in private flying, which 
perates for the most part from small un- 
aved fields. Even the best radio in small 
lanes gets shaken up badly on sod run- 
ways and is therefore not as dependable 
s the equipment in big planes. Radio 
cannot eliminate the need for airport and 
irway lighting in the case of the private 
flyers to the extent that it does with 
scheduled operations. 

Seventy-eight percent of pilots in the 
survey group said airport beacons were 
adequate to locate strange airports but 
many indicated there should be a greater 
luration of the white flash, and that the 
green flash is not readily seen in mar- 
ginal weather. The split-beam type bea- 
con used at Air Force bases (two con- 
secutive white flashes) was second in 
preference to green and white beacons. 


Tetrahedron Lights Favored 


Lighting of wind socks is considered in- 
idequate by practically everyone. About 
half of the pilots complain that wind tees 
annot be seen from a light plane taxiing 
at night. Three-fourths of all the group 
have a good word for tetrahedron light- 
ing. 

Next to high intensity runway lights, 
which are too expensive and require too 
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much power for use at small fields, most 
private pilots prefer cone-mounted strip 
lights which are not easily obscured by 
high grass or snow drifts 

On the subject of aircraft lighting, many 
pilots volunteered their low opinion of 
most equipment Sixty-three percent 
said panel lights were strictly for the 
birds and usually had to be modified by 
the plane owners. About half those in 
terrogated wanted navigation lights to be 
of the flashing type and 70 percent said 
landing lights should be more powerful 
Cabin lights were panned as inadequate 
for map reading. Almost half admitted 
no knowledge of aircraft flares or of 
their use. 

In general it is fair to say that lighting 
as applied to the broad picture of private 
flying has not been recognized for its full 
significance. The subject has been dealt 
with piecemeal rather than as a compre 
hensive whole, and while much has been 
done, much remains to be done. Great 
terminals grow increasingly crowded with 
scheduled commerce. Unless small! field 
lighting is made more economically feasi- 
ble the private plane owner may be 
driven from the evening skies. This will 
cripple the small operator, diminish the 
experience of the private pilot, and han- 
dicap the national aviation potential. END 


SEE MORE ON ALL YOUR TRIPS... 
WITH HIGH POWER BINOCULARS! 
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World's Greatest 
BINOCULAR VALUES! 


WRITE FOR 
WEW FREE 
CATALOG! 
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FREE Book “How To 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS— 
New Price and Color List on 
TITANINE AIRCRAFT FINISHES 
Send for Free Copy and Discount 
Sheet Today. 
MELTZ AVIATION STORES INC. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
KERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY 
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AA 
Dept. 23, 1905 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Hiinois 


Carry your 
land transportation 


with you! 


Scooter Cub 
FOLDS FOR CARRYING ... UNFOLDS FOR RIDING 


..~ in 15 SECONDS! Provides transportation to and from airports away from 
home. Pays for itself in savings from taxis and rented cars. Fits in baggage come 
partment of any plane—folds to 15” x 18! . 
Will ride 2 heavy people. Sturdy steel frame . . . ruggedly built throughout. 
Comfortable 3” sponge rubber seat 
AUTOMATIC CLUTCH . . . positive brake. Powerful 2 cycle, 2 cylinder 
engine gives up to 100 MILES PER GALLON. Speeds up to 35 


mph. Order from your dealer or direct Price only ....... $198.0 
ARGYLE MANUFACTURING CO. COLCHESTER. ILLINOIS 


x 24". Weighs only 54 lbs 
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AIRCRAFT OWNERS 


NAUTICAL MILE 
As this issue went to press, AOPA had 
just appeared before the Technical Divi- 
sion of the Government's Air Coordinat- 
ing Committee, requesting that the mat- 


ter of the adoption of the nautical mile 
for the use of domestic civil aviation 
he reopened. Present plans of the Gov- 
ernment call for the adoption of the 
nautical mile as the single unit of dis- 
tance measurement after July 1, 1952 

In protesting the imposition of the nau- 


tical mile on civil aviation, and request 
hearing in the matter by top 
Government officials, AOPA the 
backing of every major organization in 
the United States representing civil users 
of the air In stating its case before 
the Technical Division, AOPA went down 
the entire list of the opposition for the 


Ing a new 


pace 


ecort When the record was completed 
the AOPA official in the meeting con- 
tended that it now was quite clear that 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
Civil Aeronautics Board—the only Gov 


«ernment agencies to whom civil aviation 


can turn for help in such matters—had 
ld civil aviation “down the river,” de 
pite the industry's protests 
Final outcome of the appeal for recon 
ideration was not known as this issue 


ent to press 


MEXICAN CREDENTIALS 
AOPA National Headquarters in Wash- 
ington now is issuing official credentials 
of RAMSA (Radio Aeronautica de Mexi 
S.A.) to AOPA members fiving into 


cana, 

or through Mexico. Negotiations, which 
were previously reported under way, 
now have been completed 


As RAMSA agents in the United State 
AOPA now is issuing the credentials di- 
rectly from Washington. Credentials can 
only be issued to an individual pilot, and 
for touring purposes only. A flat fee of 
$2.31 per month is charged; AOPA mem 


bers can sign up for as many months 
they wish 
As AOPA members already know, 


RAMSA is a non-profit Mexican company 
formed by the airlines operating in Mexi 
an operating pool for all Mexican 
aviation radio aids. Unlike the United 
States, the Mexican government has no 
aviation radio facilities, so the various 
airlines there had to install and operate 
their own. As the network of unrelated 
aids got larger and larger, the airlines 
decided to pool them into one uniform 
operating company. Thus RAMSA is ob- 
ligated to make pro-rated charges for al! 
69 


as 


AND PILOTS 


Aircraft Owners and Pilots Associaticn is o service 
organization for the private pilot or oircraft owner 
AOPA's full time stoff is devoted to helping the indi- 
vidual pilot. Its aim is “To make flying more useful, 
less expensive, safer and more fun.” 

Headquorters address is Box 5960, Washington 
14, D.C. Members also receive a special AOPA 
edition of FLYING, newsletters and confidential ovi 
ation dota. Opinions expressed in this column ore 
not necesscrily those of FLYING Magazine 


use of those facilities, because they are 
privately owned. 

The RAMSA credentials issued by 
AOPA are a special arrangement for non- 
commercial civil flyers, and are for the 
flat nominal fee. In making the arrange- 
ment to act as RAMSA agents in the US.. 
AOPA has greatly reduced the expense 
of flying in Mexico. AOPA’s Flight Serv- 
ice handles several hundred flights per 
year into Mexico. 


BORDER-CROSSING 
AOPA also participated in the negotia- 
tions between the Mexican and U.S. gov- 
ernments in Washington recently, in 
which a new streamlined border-crossing 
procedure was worked out. 


The new system becomes effective June 


1, and will permit the single flight-plan 
to serve as official notification of all nec- 
essary Government agencies (Customs, 


Immigration, Public Health) on both 
sides of the border. 


Full details in the AOPA Pmor. 
SUN GLASSES 


AOPA recently completed arrange- 
ments with the American Optical Co. to 
have them manufacture a quantity of the 
pilots’ sun glasses that became so well- 
known and widely-used during the last 
wal The ‘glasses have Calobar rose- 
smoke lenses and come with an AOPA 
shield on the nose bridge, and a carrying 
case. AOPA price is $7; regular list price 
is $8. The special aviation sun glasses are 
available only to AOPA members 


ASSOCIATION 


RENT-A-CAR 

AOPA recently completed negotiatior 
with the Avis Rent-a-Car Service to aut 
matically issue Avis credit cards to 
Active AOPA members. Unlike oth: 
car-rental cards, the Avis card also serv: 
as a credit card, and assures the bears 
of standard rental rates for cars 
where in U.S. 

Other features of the new AOPA-A 
service: Avis has stations at 270 m 
US. airports, and the stations will acc: 
collect telegrams or long-distance phor 
calls ordering cars. 

AOPA members also will be able to ; 
any U. S. airline station to wire Avis « 
reservations ahead free, even though th: 
members may be flying their own plans 


NEW YORK EMERGENCY 

As part of its cooperation as a memhx 
of the emergency committee formed 
Eddie Rickenbacker in New York as t! 
result of the four airline accidents whi 
forced the closing of Newark airport 
AOPA recently completed what probabl: 
was the largest mailing in its history 

Seeking to divert as much flying as p 
sible from LaGuardia and Idlewild ai: 
ports so that those fields could handlk 
their traffic as well as that diverted fr 
Newark, it developed that AOPA was the 
only organization in the country that 
could quickly and effectively get a notic« 
to every certificated pilot in the Unit 
States. The AOPA Special Report on the 
New York area emergency, which origi 
nally went only to AOPA members, was 
put back on AOPA'’s two presses. By the 
time the last address stencil had gon 
through AOPA’s machines, a total of 
350,000 copies of that special report had 
been put in the mails. 


METERS NEXT? 

AOPA has heard occasional rumor 
about the possible adoption of meters fo: 
the measurement of altitude. With th: 
tactics of the Government agencies in the 
nautical-mile adoption fresh thei: 
minds, AOPA immediately questioned th« 
Air Coordinating Committee concernin 
the meters rumor. 

An ACC official gave AOPA a straight 
forward reply: meters are not to be 
adopted for U.S. use, nor do they con 
template a move to do so in the future. 

Meanwhile, however, AOPA noted the 
minutes of a recent Government meeting 
in which it was pointed out that a Gov 
ernment committee is, after all. looking 
into the matter from a technical point of 
view. 
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Flying Quartet 


Continued from page 19) 


plenty of gas and time to make 


ow told us of bad weather for 
‘t in the afternoon, but that was 
fter we would be there and gone 
So we thought 
t of Winslow the terrain goes up 
of the peaks between there and 
tt are over 8,000 feet. We had a 
time getting altitude. We circled 
and round hunting up-drafts. Now 
vain 100 feet and the next minute 
5 of it. Just about the time we de 
to give up and go back to Winslow, 
it some up-drafts that carried us up 
safe altitude, and struck out for 
ott. 
the time we got over the hump, we 

e looking at the gas gauge. We had 

ed around too long getting our alti 

so decided that taking weather and 
together it would be the better part 

f valor to head for our alternate airport 
Soon, the tall smokestacks of Clarkdale 
e into sight near the foot of the moun 
_and that’s right next door to Cot 
tonwood. About that time the air got 
lly rough. I sure was sick. Wayne 

; o.k. until we got on the ground, then 
it hit him. We had been living too long 
on sandwiches. A fine pair of sailors we 
urned out to be. 

Our stomachs and the weather kept us 
on the ground for awhile. I phoned on 
into Prescott to cancel our flight plan and 
tell them where we were. The other fel 
ows had driven into the airport and were 
there when we called. That relieved 
them, because the sky was looking pretty 
threatening. 

We hadn't been in Cottonwood more 
than a couple of hours when a wind came 
howling off the mountains. Frantically 
we pushed Maggie into the hangar be- 
fore she blew away. What a storm! Hail 
and gusts up to 70 miles per hour. 

By three o'clock the sun was out again 
and things were looking rosy. We called 
about weather and changed our course 
Originally our plan was to go through 
Needles but it was socked in there, so we 
headed south for Wickenburg, then west 
tor Blythe, where we landed at sundown. 
At least Maggie had made it as far as 
California. It would be an easy run to 
Los Angeles in the morning. 

We took off at dawn. Maggie was 
purring beautifully and Wayne let me 
take the controls when we got to cruising 
altitude. I guess I'm a jinx. I no sooner 
got my hand on the stick than the engine 
started heating and the r.p.m.’s dropping 
off. Now it was our turn for a forced 
landing but directly below us was the 
urport at Desert Center. We landed, tied 
her down, went out to the road and hitch- 
hiked home!!! 

It was three weeks before we got up 
enough spirit to return to Desert Center. 
We ended up by taking out the engine 
and lugging it to Los Angeles for over- 
haul. 

It all turned out happy in the end. We 
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“And There | Was...” 


The flight to Brazil would have 
been perfect, if it hadn't been for 
the co-pilot. Without trying, he was 
utterly obnoxious, and he succeeded 
in getting under everyone's skin. 

He agitated to fly the plane; it 
wandered off course. He opened 
the side window of the C-46: the 
flight log disappeared. Worst of all, 
he chattered incessantly, on any- 
thing. 

When we made an overnight stop 
in Puerto Rico, he grandly ordered 
his meals in high school Spanish, 
much to the amazement and the 
amusement of the natives. 

Mr. Co-pilot’s linguistic downfall 
occurred as we were flying along 
the coast of Brazil. Our spare ra- 
dio was tuned to a broadcast sta- 
tion, where a Brazilian disk jockey 
was spinning hot jazz. Often he in- 
terrupted with outbursts of ma- 
chine-gun Portuguese during which 
he several times mentioned the 
words “pasta colgatay.” 

“Pasta colgatay.” broke in the co- 
pilot, “is one of the famous native 
dishes. It's highly spiced, but very 
good. We must have some when 
we get to Recife.” 

The flight engineer could stand it 
no longer. Disgustedly he turned to 
me and said: “Tell that durn fool 
the man’s advertising Colgate’s 


toothpaste! 
—John M. Hamilton 


kept Maggie for eight months, put $300 
more in her and sold her for a profit of 
$825—counting the $100 worth of expe- 
rience. 

Not long afterward Bob Seamount 
bought into a flying club based at Glen- 
dale’s Grand Central Airport. The mem- 
bers call themselves the Skyroamers, and 
they own two Cessna 140’s and two Cess- 
na 170’s. Those 170’s are just the right 
size for the quartet. We are planning to 
go places. END 
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OMPANY GLENDALE 1 A 


Make your radio readable. SAFIR 
unshielded Spark Plugs miminize 
ignition noise in aircraft receivers 
SAFIRS make installation of 
shielded ignition systems unneces- 
sary. 

LIST PRICE: 


$!.50ea. F.0.B. 
Canton, Ohio 


SAFIR 


AIRCRAFT SPARK PLUGS 
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Key to Destiny 


(Continued from page 11) 


Admirals to launch plane strikes from 
U. S. flat-tops; and for aircraft carrier 
forces of French, British and Americans 
to maneuver as a single striking arm. In 
one such strike the squadrons of the joint 
fleet were tied into the exercises of the 
Italian Air Force, which acted in path 
finder role. But until more planes are 
forthcoming to the South Air Command, 
under Maj. Gen. David M. Schlatter, 
USAF, the Carrier Squadrons cannot 
count on much land-based help. 

Contrary to popular opinion, the Medi- 
terranean is not unsuited to carrier war- 
fare. The conformation of the long sea 
enables fast carrier forces to dash in for 
strikes and get away to the protection of 
friendly shores within a space of hours 
This flexibility of moving airfields indeed 
is uniquely adaptable to the Mediter- 
ranean area where coordination of all 
service branches is so significant. Natural- 
ly carriers in strength are requisite just 
as any form of power must be in strength 
to be effective for offense. 

To anyone who was familiar with the 
Mediterranean basin lands at the close of 
the late war, the present revival of initia- 
tive and spirit is phenomenal. No lands 
were worse punished—Greece, Italy, 
South France, North Africa, Malta, Crete 

the four horsemen rode hard both on 
and around the blue sea. Yet when Ad- 
miral Carney was given the green light 
by NATO, he had headquarters estab 
lished in Naples within 30 hours and was 
receiving the enthusiastic support of all 
nations concerned. Granted the Carney 
genius for inspiring confidence, yet even 
this would have taken precious time had 
the spirit of the peoples themselves not 
been aggressively searching for an answer 
to their destiny 

There can be no question that the con 
tinuous presence of the Sixth Fleet in the 
Mediterranean since 1946 laid the back- 
ground for the spiritual upsurge under 
NATO. Peoples born and raised in the 
cradle of marine activity have had a 
chance to see in the activity of the fleet 
the application of airpower to their de- 
fense. In the light of what they have 
seen, the dread of rolling hordes outnum 
bering them to destruction has dimin 
ished and they have revived hope. 

In no theatre of world affairs can part 
nership of nations and coordination of al! 
arms of service better serve the cause of 
peace than on General Eisenhower's south 
flank where Admiral Carney holds at 
least one of the keys to the course of 
history END 


ANSWERS TO “WHERE AM 1?’ 
(PAGES 54-55) 
. Grand Canyon and the Colorado River 
Mt. Hood, Oregon 
. Mobile, Alabama 
San Francisco, California 


. Detroit, Michigan 
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STEEL HELICOPTER BLADE 

New bonded steel rotor blades are 
being mass-produced by the Prewitt 
Aircraft Co., Clifton Heights, Pa., for 
installation on the Piasecki HUP-2 
helicopters used by the Navy. Tests 
indicate that the blades will operate 
more efficiently and economically than 
blades now in use, have the life-ex- 
pectancy of the helicopter itself, and 
require neither balancing nor tracking 
adjustments. It is indicated that the 
all-metal blades may not require in- 
stallation of a full set of synchronized 
blades when replacements are neces- 
sary. Already in production or experi- 
mental use are blades utilizing three 
types of propulsion—transmission, jet- 
tipped and rocket. 


SUPER-GEORGE 

C-3, an automatic pilot of near- 
human versatility, is being produced 
by General Electric for such Navy jet 
fighters as the Douglas F3D-2 Sky- 
knight, the Grumman F9F-5P Panther 
and the Douglas A2D attack plane. 
The device is said to do 90 per cent 
of the Navy fliers’ stick and rudder 
work—everything, that is, except the 
take-off and landing. 

“EASY JOE" 

A young Minneapolis secretary 
named Jeanne Linder, whose previous 
airplane experience was limited to one 
flight as a passenger, flew a DC-3 for 
two hours to show off “Easy Joe,” the 
new electronic autopilot steering con- 
trol developed by Minneapolis-Honey- 
well. Yes, she had the regular pilot 
along, too, and permission from the 


CAA 


SPEEDY SERVICE 


To permit quick and safe fueling of 
rocket engines, Republic Aviation 
Corp. has built a mobile rocket engine 
servicing truck. Due to the highly 
volatile nature of the fuel they use, 
rocket engines must be fueled imme- 
diately prior to flight. The 12!2-ton 
truck is capable of servicing an air- 
craft with the two rocket propellants 
—liquid oxygen and a water-alcohol 
mixture—and pressurizing nitrogen 
gas simultaneously from a_ single 
source. The result is valuable time 
saved over earlier fueling methods. 


SKILL IN DEMAND 

Production “stretch-outs” in | 
aviation industry have failed to less 
the demand for engineers, technicia 
and highly-skilled craftsmen. Aircra(t 
Industries Assn. estimates that by tl. 
end of ‘52 the aircraft industry w 
be the second-largest user of man 
facturing manpower in the natio 
with employment totaling 750,000. T! 
is triple the industry's personnel 
the start of the Korean War, and an 
increase of 150,000 in the current yea 


Sherman S. Graves 


CESSNA ‘COPTER 

Sherman S. Graves, formerly chief 
inspector for Cessna, has been named 
general manager of Cessna’s new heli- 
copter division. Plans for the intro- 
duction of a Cessna helicopter will be 
forthcoming after a thorough survey 
of the military and commercial mar- 
kets. Cessna recently purchased the 
Seibel Helicopter Co. of Wichita. 


MYSTERY SOLVED? 

This may be the answer to the ques- 
tion ladies everywhere are asking 
“What has happened to the long-wear- 
ing nylon they used to put into stock- 
ings?” DuPont announces the produc- 
tion of a helicopter bearing retainer of 
nylon which lasts for at least 1,200 
service hours without failure, in con- 
trast to a maximum service-life of 25 
hours for all other materials tested 


HUP-2 READY FOR COMBAT 
The Piasecki HUP-2 helicopter, de- 
signed for anti-submarine search, 
plane guard rescue and utility trans- 
port, is ready for operation aboard the 
carriers and cruisers of the Pacific 
Fleet. 


| 
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Roar and Snort 


(Continued from page 13) 


e plane had broken loose during 
sht and meandered over the lot. 
it had wedged itself between two 
RT-1. s and damage was minor. A Lus- 
had its wings so neatly twisted off 
t looked as though someone had 

he work with a pair of shears. 
the housewife, the Chinook is the 
With gusts frequently 
brooms, mops, 


and snort.” 

70 knots, 
ets and any other loose or semi-loose 
ts sail away from their porch moor- 


boxes, 


wever, the west wind does not al- 

s blow. There are calm days when a 

ze drifts lazily in, shrouding the 

intains in pale blue haze. Then a 

isefly could buzz contentedly around 
tne peaks. 

The author recalls one Sunday at the 
Boulder airport when a 65 hp T-craft 

nded and the young pilot alighted to get 

tructions for getting over the “hump.” 
With him was his mother, who weighed 
ver 200 pounds. Blissfully he took off, 
before we could finish our long and 
earnest warnings about mountain flying. 

From the way the little craft sagged 
over the end of the runway, we figured 
the overloaded plane could get over the 
Continental Divide only by going through 
the Moffat Tunnel. By evening he re- 
turned, blissful as ever. He had taken his 
mother all the way to Grand Junction 
and back—500 miles across the highest 
portion of the Rockies—and had encoun- 
tered no rougher air than a few thermals 

Yes, the Rockies can be crossed by light 
plane, but the CAA and the Colorado De- 
partment of Aeronautics emphasize that 
these precautions should be followed: 

1) Consult CAA regarding weather 
There is an automatic weather-recording 
instrument on Corona Pass at an eleva- 
tion of 12,080 feet. 

2) Your aircraft 
equipment. 

3) File a flight plan. 

4) Expect winds above 10,000 feet to 
be prevailing westerlies, but don’t fly into 
them if they are more than 35 knots. 

5) Allow 1,500 to 2,000 feet clearance 
in passing over the main ridges, and ap- 
proach passes and ridges at a 45-degree 
angle. 

6) Don’t fly up the middle of a canyon 
at any time. It is better to fly along one 
side or the other so that you can execute 
a 180-degree turn. 

7) Take a tip from the old-time moun- 
tain flyers who prefer to do their moun- 
tain sightseeing from a safe distance 
preferably from a broad level valley or 
from the plains. END 


should have radio 


P. S. Hopkins to Head 
University Air Center 


Philip S. Hopkins 

Philip S. Hopkins, who retired a yea 
ago as vice president of Link Aviation, 
Inc., has been named to head the newly 
created Aviation Department of Norwich 
University, Northfield, Vt. 

The new department will be housed in 
a $300,000 building now being erected on 
the Norwich campus. It will be ready for 
the opening of the 1952 fall term. 

Norwich’s aviation program will offer 
to juniors and seniors two full years of 
training for a career in airline or airport 
operation and management. Also included 
will be a non-technical course in funda 
mentals of flight and a course on the im- 
pact of aviation on modern life. 

While flight training will not be a part 
of the college’s program, flight experience 
will be available at the Montpelier-Barre 
Airport, 10 miles from the campus. 

The Aviation Department at Norwich 
is being financed by a gift from Dr. God- 
frey L. Cabot of Boston, former president 
of the National Aeronautic Association. 
The gift, known as the James Jackson 
Cabot Fund, is in memory of his son, a 
U. S. officer during World War I. 

Mr. Hopkins has for many years been 
keenly interested in aviation education. 
He fostered the idea of an “air age” cen- 
ter in schools and traveled more than 
50,000 miles by air and addressed more 
than 13,500 teachers, schoo! administrators 
and students in promoting this program 


FLOTTORP 


CONTROLLABLE PITCH 


PROPELLERS 


for 65 and 75 h.p. 
O taper chankshafts only 


$189.00 


Now you can have the ad- 
vantages of controllable pitch 
for as low as $189.00 for 
Aeronca, Ercoupe, Luscombe, 
Piper or Stinson powered by 
A-65, A-75, or C-75 engines 
with O tapered crank shaft. 
Take advantage of this very 
low price now! See your 
dealer or write for information. 


Flottorp controllable pitch props 
also available Continental- 
powered planes, 85 to 90 h.p., 
available at low cost. This is 

the flight-proven Beech-Roby 
design with the long-lasting 
Flottorp “armor coated” blade. 


FLOTTORP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
World's Oldest Buliders 
of Aircraft Propeliers 


NEW Excde 
BATTERIES 


For Light Planes— 


12 VOLT—$14.95 EA. 
SUPPLY LIMITED—ORDER NOW! 
Fully guaranteed, 26°, tbs 
filled. 8' x5' high. Suitable for all tight air- 
craft including Cessna 140, 120, Supercruiser, Ercoupe 
Swift, Culver, Stinson, Luscombe BE and others. tdeal for 
new instatiations. Shielded metal case. No box necessary 
Filling instructions included SPECIAL—$i4.95 ea. 


C-26 SPARK PLUGS 


For Most Light Planes 
Brand New—Champion 
In Original Individual Boxes 
75° ea. in tots of 30 of more, tess 
than 30—85«c ea. 

Pa ment with order or we will serd C.0 0 
instruments, aircraft parts, etc.—free catalog! 
GAARE SUPPLY CO. 


Gaare Airport, Box 2 Weatherford, Texas 


in original factory cartons 


“The Smoothest Sod Runway in the East’’ 


FLYING OUR WAY? 
VISIT HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


“THE CHOCOLATE TOWN" 


Stop at Famed Hotel Hershey—See the Largest, Privately Owned, Free-to-the-Public Rose 
Gardens in America—See Chocolate Made—Play in the Popular Amusement Park 


HERSHEY AIR PARK 


For Information Write Box 253, Hershey 
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LADDER-HORSE LIFT 

y@s simple method saves labor and 

requires no special equipment. It 
permits the lifting of light planes by 
private owners or operators so that 
maintenance and servicing can be 
safely accomplished on main landing 
gear, brakes, shock cords or tail 
wheel. The only equipment required 
is an ordinary carpenter's “horse” 
and a five foot stepladder, both of 
which can be found around any air 
port shop or hangar. Most of the 
weight is carried by the horse, which 
is placed about a foot back of the 
landing gear struts. The ladder is 
placed under the propeller hub. A & 
E Mechanic Ray Nikhazy is shown 
with the Cub in the lifted position 


y Bob Blatt 


Soaring Has An Answer 
(Continued from page 23) 

that 

could sustain the 

the youth of America in aviation. 

phase is motorless flight—gliding 


flying 
would 


one phase of 


and 


soaring 


Yankee industrial genius in nearly all 


fields, except aviation, outstrips Euro 


peans by popularizing products with po- 


tential users regardless of methods re 


BEST BUY UNDER THE SUN 


m SUNGLASSES 


Men's and Women's Sizes 


Brand 


Life 
New! 


Time 
Guarantee 


FORMERLY $5.00 VALUE 


Sensationally Priced at only 
1, polished 


$469 


POSTPAID 


ne 


Send remit- 
postpaid 
10 Day Trial—Money Back Guarantee! Order today! 


CHICAGO GOGGLE SALES CO., Dept. 102 


20 £. Delaware Place Chicago 11, Hl. 


47777 


RATE: 30c PER WORD 


economically 
interest of 
This 


and 


quired or costs. Apparently no thought 
has been given to this by the aviation in- 
dustry; in fact, all suggestions and pro- 
posals have been rejected. One national 


aviation organization strived several 


years ago for “a model in every classroom 


An- 


and a glider in every high school.” 


other stands ready to furnish leadership 


with know-how, and the necessary incli- 
nation, on a voluntary basis, for such a 
program. Will those whom it will benefit 
most—the aircraft manufacturers, suppli 
publications, airlines, airport and 
fixed base operators and the military— 
seize the opportunity? 
Glider Training Abroad 

In Europe, where the thinking is sup- 
posed, by some, to be second to Ameri 
can, an air force that required all the ef 
fort of the Allied countries for five years 


ers, 


to conquer, was trained in glid rs g 


sailplanes 
Government Interest 

Many European aircraft indust es » 
providing loans and grants to cli 5 a 
small groups of individuals to en: >urag 
the activity permanently. The | urre 
contribution is financial support fo: team 
from Britain and the Continent |» pay 
ticipate in the International Soarin, Cop 
petitions at Madrid. Most of the tean 
will be able to participate only becaug 
part or all of the cost is borne by gover 
ment, industry or “Flying Foundations 
To date, American pilots, who for th 
first time in history hold four intern 
tional records, lack necessary assistang 
and will be unable to make the journe 

This substantial support cannot possit 
ly have the advantages in Europe that j 
can have in a country where individu 
incomes allow ownership of aircraft 
where airports are more numerous tha 
towns and are hungry for activity; wher 
light plane manufacturers are geared t 
make 35,000 personal aircraft annually 
and are producing 2,250; and where ap 
Air Force spends untold thousands of 
dollars to train a young man to fly ; 
trainer, when they could have him read 
for advanced training for a few hundre 
dollars spent a few years or months 
earlier. 

Now, may I ask a question—and an 
swer it? 

WHO IS SUSTAINING THE LOSS? 

THE AMERICAN BOY—THE AMERI 
CAN AVIATION INDUSTRY—and THE 
U.S. AIR FORCE. END 
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62-—-REPUBLIC AVIATION CORP., 
CFESSNA AIRCRAFT 


‘ 


10 WORDS 


MINIMUM 


FOR 
BEECH 


SALE 


5 Dl8s BEECHCRAFT available. Priced 
from $50,000. For complete information, 
write, Airmart, 1930 S. State, Chicago 16, 
Ill 


BONANZAS 
A-35, =65ZBF 


peller Gyros 


$6750 


nou! 


Late 1948, 
New pro- 
Omni-range. Re- 
licensed October. Undamaged. Excellent 
$11,500. Consult, Powers & George, Air- 
craft Brokers, 475 5th Ave.. New York 
N. Y. “Airplanes Everywhere.” 


from 


32 


D-18-S TWINS: 12 
=8017RF, has cons 
De-icing. Excellent 
engines. $47,500 


from $40,000. 


tant 


1946 
peed propellers 
Equipment. 3 zero 
Also: 1946, =63PF, with 
hydromatics. De-icing. Top equipment 
2 zero engines. $67,500. Inquire, Powers 
& George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 5th Ave 
New York, N. Y., “Airplanes Everywhere.” 
64 


BELLANCA 


CRUISAIRS: 10 available. 1947, =7431PF, 
has 150 hours since completely over- 
hauled. Aeromatic. Mufflers. Primary 
blind. Gyro. Radio. Loop. Bargain 
$3350. Apply, Powers & George, Aircraft 
Brokers, 475 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
“Airplanes Everywhere.” 

CRUISMASTERS: 3 available 
=659GNF, has only 200 hours 
lable metal propeller. Primary blind. 
Omni-range. Relicensed October. Un- 
damaged. Bargain. $9750. Consult, Pow- 
ers & George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 5th 
Ave.. New York, N. Y. “Airplanes Every- 


where 


1950, 
Control- 


CESSNA 


$1.00 CAN save you hundreds. Read our 
Miscellaneous advertisement. Aircraft 
Listing Bureau, 1907 Archer Ave., Chicago 
16, Ill 


10 CESSNA 140s from $1500.00. 5 Cessna 
170s from $3800.00. 3 Cessna 195s from 
$9500.00. =524, 1950 Cessna 140, 184 hours 
TT, radio, blind panel, $3450.00. Airmart, 
1930 State, Chicago 16, Ill. We finance 


170'S: 19 available. 1948, =408SVF, has 
225 hours. Metal propeller. Gyro. Radio 
Bargain. $3700. Also: 1950 painted, all 
metal, =979SAF, with 246 hours. Metal 
propeller. Gyros. Omni-range. Extras 
New. Bargain. $6000. Inquire, Powers & 
George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 5th Ave., 
New York, N. Y. “Airplanes Everywhere.” 
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